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ALABAMA’S FORGOTTEN SETTLERS: NOTES ON 
THE SPANISH MOBILE DISTRICT, 1780-1813 

by- 

Jack D. L. Holmes* 

It was just about two years ago that the Alabama Education 
Network offered television viewers a glimpse of “Alabama’s 
Early Years.” 1 Although the early settlers of the Mobile District 
were mentioned in passing, the program concentrated on the 
story of American migration from the Atlantic states through 
the gaps and passes of the Appalachians into northern Alabama. 
For mcst people and for too many historians, the Spanish period 
of Alabama history from 1780 to 1813 is virtually neglected. 
Settlers there have become the forgotten people of history; 
yet the men and women who hacked their homes from the 
wilderness of the Mobile District are deserving of a better fate. 

Although the French had established settlements along the 
Gulf of Mexico in the early eighteenth century, by the close of 
the Franco-Spanish War of 1719-1722 they had shifted their 
capital of Louisiana to New Orleans on the Mississippi. 2 Interest 
in the Mobile District was galvanized by the surrender of Fort 
Charlotte on March 14, 1780, when Spanish forces under Ber¬ 
nardo de Galvez forced the capitulation of the British com¬ 
mander, Elias Durnford. 3 Acting-commandant of the newly- 

*This paper was read at the Alabama Academy of Science, Tuscaloosa, April 2, 
1971. 

The program shared the talents of Dr. Hubert Harper of the University of Ala¬ 
bama in Birmingham and Duard LeGrand, editor of the Birmingham Post-Iicrald. 
It was presented on Channel 10 at 8 o’clock P. M., January 30, 1969. 

“Jack D. L. Holmes, "Dauphin Island in the Franco-Spanish War, 1719-22,” in 
John Francis McDermott (ed.), Frenchmen and French Ways in the Mississippi 
Valley (Urbana, 1969), 104-125; "Dauphin Island’s Critical Years: 1701-1722,” 
Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXIX, Nos. 1-2 (Spring and Summer, 1967), 
39-63. 

Accounts of the surrender are in Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, an Historical 
Study, Largely from Original Sources, of the Alabama-Tombigbee Basin from the 
Discovery of Mobile Bay in 1519 until the Demolition of Fort Charlotte in 
1822 (Boston, 1897), 310-317; and Jack D. L. Holmes, Honor and Fidelity, 
toe Louisiana Infantry Regiment and the Louisiana Militia Companies, 1766- 
1822 (Birmingham, Ala., 1965), 31-33. Galvez’s report on the campaign, 
oated March 20, 1780, is in the Minutes of the New Orleans Cabildo (New 
Orleans Public Library Archives). A portion of his diary with many errors in 
translation was compiled by Mrs. Corinne McN. Lee, “Mississippi Provincial 
Archives, Spanish Dominion, Vol. 1,” Deep South Genealogical Quarterly, V, 
No. 2 (February, 1968), 163-176. 
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captured town of Mobile, Joseph de Ezpeleta,' called for all for¬ 
mer British subjects who wished to remain in Spanish territory 
to sign an oath of loyalty to the Spanish monarch. For the next 
few years those settlers who preferred to depart rather than 

change allegiance left their Alabama lands, but many more chose 
to remain. 5 


Many Americans chose to migrate to Alabama as a result of 
a journey to South Carolina by the half-breed “Talleyrand of 
Alabama,” Alexander McGillivray, who was the leading chief of 
the lower Creeks. 0 The Creeks preferred settlers who would 
abide by Spanish laws and not encroach on Indian hunting lands. 
They would furnish a formidable barrier to their former country¬ 
men in building and protecting their homes along the rich, fer¬ 
tile valleys of the Tensaw and Tombigbee Rivers north of Mobile. 
Former officers of the British militia such as Baley Chaney, 
Cornelius McCurtin and John Linder, Sr. accepted the oppor¬ 
tunity presented to them by McGillivray and the Spanish 
officials, and it seems that the British were more than willing 


A brief biographical sketch of Ezpeleta is in Jack D. L. Holmes, "Spanish 
Military Commanders in Colonial Alabama,” Journal of Alabama Academy of 
Science, XXXVII, No. 1, (January, 1966), 55. 


Hhe oath, with minor variations, was similar to the following: "We swear to 
God and promise on the Saints not to commit treason nor cause nor permit any 
direct or indirect hostility against the Spanish Nation, the Fort, land con¬ 
quered, nor against the State, during the time which they may remain under its 
omination and settled on the lands of its jurisdiction; to give to the Governor 
or his Garrison and the other settlers established in it [the district] all possible 
aid, subsistence supplies, and produce of the land, and to join voluntarily in 
alleviating the mutual needs according to the dictates of Humanity to the 
best of our ability; of not failing to give necessary and suitable word to the 
commandant of the fort in the event that enemies plan to attack it, so that fore¬ 
warned with this news, he may take and employ suitable means to defend him¬ 
self and repel them; and finally to behave ourselves and live while we remain 
under his Domination as good and loyal subjects of the Catholic Monarch.” This 
version was signed by John Lawrence and Jacob Pyburn at Mobile, December 10, 
1784, and witnessed on January 12, 1785, by English interpreter Josef de 
Bercochea and Santiago de la Saussaye. It is in AGI, PC, leg. 198. Other oaths 
may be found in ibid, and elgajos 200 and 2359. 


The term was used by Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama and Incidentally 
of Georgia and Mississippi from the Earliest Period (reprint edition, Birmingham, 
1962), 432. On McGillivray, see also, John Walton Caughey, McGillivray of the 
Creeks (Norman, Oklahoma, 1938); Arthur P. Whitaker, "Alexander McGilliv¬ 
ray,” North Carolina Historical Review, V (1928), 181-203, 289-309. 
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to see them leave their homes in the East. 7 

John Linder, Sr. and Jr. were among these, settlers. The 
elder Linder was born in the canton of Berne, Switzerland in 
1720 and lived many years in Charleston where he served as 
engineer and surveyor for the British. 5 John Linder, Jr. had 
become the leader of a rowdy band of “disbanded men from the 
British and American Armies, together with some Vagrants 
from the different Provinces.” These men, styled “banditti” by 
the last British governor of East Florida, Patrick Tonyri, en¬ 
gaged in “repeated acts of robbery and rebellion” before taking 
refuge in the swamps and other places of concealment. Tonyn 
recommended their expulsion from East Florida to his Spanish 
successor, Governor Vicente Manuel de Zespedes. 9 

In September, 1785, the commandant at Mobile, Pedro Fav- 
rot, 10 recommended the elder Linder as a man of character and 
superlative qualities, including a firm loyalty to Spain, and 
suggested that he be appointed commandant of the Tensaw post, 
where he lived among his many friends and supporters. 11 His 
actual title was “Justice of Peace for the District of Tensaw and 
Tombigbee,” but his duties were similar to those exercised by 
frontier commandants in Spanish West Florida and Louisiana. 
He compiled reports, took testimony of witnesses in civil cases, 
collected census data, recommended settlers for land grants, and 
exercised limited financial duties as sub-delegate of the treasury 
department. In 1789, when there were Indian threats against 
the Tensaw and Tombigbee settlers, Linder was replaced by 


7 

Vicente Manuel de Zespedes, "Statement of William Cunningham and Other 
Americans,” St. Augustine, July, 1784, Joseph Byrne Lockey, East Florida , 
1783-1785 , a File of Documents Assembled and Many of them Translated (ed. 
by John W. Caughey; Berkley, 1949), 235-236, //. (see index). 

8 Pickett, Alabama , 416-417. 

Patrick Tonyn to Vicente Manuel de Zespedes, St. Augustine, July 5, 1784, in 
Lockey, East Florida , 214-215. 

10|-i 

Lor a biographical sketch of Favrot, see Holmes, "Spanish Military Commanders,” 
56. 

Favrot to Miro, Mobile, September 12, 1785, AGI, PC, leg. 198. Duvon C. 
Corbitt states, "John Linder is referred to ... as alcalde , but he was what was 
called in Cuba ... a capitan de partido . The duties of such officers corres¬ 
ponded roughly to those of constable and justice of the peace.” Duvon C. and 
Roberta Corbitt (trans. and ed.), "Papers From the Spanish Archives Relating to 
Tennessee and the Old Southwest, 1783-1800,” Publications of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society (Knoxville), No. 15 (1943), 97 note. 
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Lieutenant Josef Deville Degoutin Bellechasse, 12 who had founded 
Fort San Esteban de Tombecbe, the nucleus of the later fort and 
town of St. Stephens. 13 

The Linders owned considerable land grants in southern 
Alabama. In the Tensaw census of 1785, which the elder Linder 
compiled, 14 the two Linders are listed with their wives, eighty- 
two Negro slaves, twenty-seven horses, and seventy-two cattle. 
They produced corn, tobacco, rice and chickpeas. By 1789, the 
Linders owned thirty-three horses and 230 head of cattle. 15 
George Strother Gaines mentions a family of “Lingers” living 
near Tensaw Lake. 16 In 1792, John Linder, Jr. died, but his 
father continued to exercise power in the district. 17 In 1796 the 
surviving Linder bought a tract of land on the east side of the 
Tensaw River at Grand Terre, some six leagues from Mobile. 16 
The elder Linder owned considerable property as noted in his 
1804 will. 19 An interesting anecdote indicates that the Linders 
exercised strong parental authority. Elizabeth Linder, the elder 
Linder’s grand-daughter, wanted to marry a young man named 

Daniel Johnson in 1800. When the young couple could not obtain 

* 

parental permission for the marriage, they eloped across the 
boundary line to the American Fort Stoddart, where the amiable 
commandant, Captain Bartholomew Schaumburgh, furnished the 
wedding party with generous quantities of egg-nog. Then, join¬ 
ing their hand together, he pronounced them man and wife, “Go 
home,” he admonished them, “behave yourselves—multiply and 

On this commander see Holmes, "Spanish Military Commanders,” 60; and Holmes, 
Three Early Memphis Commandants: Beauregard, Deville Degoutin, and 
Folch, Papers of the West Tennessee Historical Society, XVIII (1964), 26-37. 
Jack D. L. Holmes, "Notes on the Spanish Fort San Esteban de Tombecbe,” 
Alabama Review, XVIII, No. 4 (October, 1965), 281-290. 

John Linder, List of the settlers established on the Tensaw,” Tensaw, July 27, 
1785, AGI, PC, leg. 198. 

Vicente Folch y Juan, Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, March 15, 1789, 
AGI, PC, leg. 202. 

George Strother Gaines, "Notes on the Early Days of South Alabama,” Alabama 
^Historical Quarterly, XXVI, Nos. 3 and 4 (Fall and Winter, 1964), 143. 

17 John Linder, Jr. signed an edict at Tensaw, May 27, 1792, Bancroft Library 
(Louisiana Collection), Box 3, folder 296; McGillivray to Carondelet, Mobile, 
January 15, 1793, AGI, PC, leg. 2363. 

"Mobile Probate Court Records, Translated Spanish Records (2 vols.), I, 190-91. 
Last will of John Linder, Sr., Washington County, September 13, 1804, Wash¬ 
ington County Probate Court Records, Deed Volume A. On Linder’s land 
holdings, see American State Papers, Public Lands, I, 631, 642, 809, 814, 815, 833, 
846, 847. 
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replenish the Tensaw country!” According to subsequent re¬ 
ports, they were regarded as “the best married people” in the 
Tensaw District. 20 

\ Baley Chaney, a close friend of the Linders, also emigrated 
to the Mobile District shortly after the American Revolution. 
According to genealogical and heraldic accounts, the name 
Chaney was a corruption of the name “Le Quesnay,” and appears 
in the Domesday Book compiled after the Norman invasion of 
England by William the Conqueror in 1066. Radulfus Chaney 
is an early entry. Baley Chaney apparently lived up to the 
family tradition of martial display, for he was involved with the 
younger Linder as a member of the “banditti” in East Florida 
following his “retirement” as lieutenant-colonel in the British 
militia. Granted permission to emigrate to West Florida in 
1785, by January 1st of the following year “Belly Cheney” is 
listed in the census of the Mobile District, together with his wife, 
three children, six Negro slaves, and an agricultural production 
during 1785 of one hundred barrels of corn. 21 

The following year another census was taken, which listed 
the 30-year-old “Beley Cheney,” his 22-year-old wife, their eight 
slaves and fourteen horses. During 1786 they had produced 800 
pounds of tobacco and 150 barrels of corn. 22 Spanish census 
reports were not always accurate, however, and in the 1788 
census of the Mobile District, his age is given as 47 and that of 
his wife as 331 22 Apparently, during two years of living on the 
Alabama frontier, Baley had aged seventeen years, and his wife, 
eleven. 

Church records indicate that the Chaneys were Baptists and 
that her maiden name was \Sara h Jones., One of their children, 
Guillermo (William), was born July 30, 1786; Ana (Anne) 
Suzana was born on December 30, 1787. Both children were 
baptized at the Tombigbee settlement by Father Michael Lam- 

°Pickett, Alabama, 464-463; Jack D. L. Holmes (ed.), "Ft. Stoddart in 1799: 
Seven Letters of Captain Bartholomew Schaumburgh,” Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, XXVI, Nos. 3 and 4 (Fall and Winter, 1964), 233. 

Lockley, East Florida, 235-236, 443-444; Favrot, Census of the Mobile District, 
^Mobile, January 1, 1786, AGI, PC, leg. 2360. 

Favrot, Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, January 1 , 1787, AGI, PC, leg. 
2361. 

23 

Foich, Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, March 15, 1789, AGI, PC, leg. 
202 . 
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port on November 13, 1788. 21 Another daughter, vSarah, was 
married to A Da vid Dupree y at St. Stephens on July 22, 1804? 

Chaney favored the Spanish government and was rewarded 
with land grants on the Tombigbee River near Jackson’s Creek 
in 1787 and on the east bank near Nannihubba Bluff in 1794* 
As was true of other settlers who prospered under the benevo¬ 
lent paternalism of the Spanish government, Chaney asked per¬ 
mission to emigrate to Spanish territory following the expansion 
of the United States into northern Alabama. 27 Chaney settled 
in the Feliciana parishes of West Florida. He made out his will 
on March 28, 1821 at West Feliciana Parish, and he died in the 

same year which witnessed the transfer of all Florida to 
American rule. 28 

Another prominent settler in early Alabama was John 
Baker. He is listed in the 1785 census as a widower, “Jean 
Baker, ’ who resided on the Tensaw River and directed his three 
slaves in producing 40 barrels of Indian corn during 1785. 29 In 
the mystical way of Spanish census reports, Baker appears one 
year later as a bachelor with no slaves and no crops 1 On Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1787, he joined with other Anglo-American settlers of 
the Tensaw and Tombigbee valleys in signing a petition asking 

the government to retain in command at Mobile the popular 
Pedro Favrot. 31 


After signing his loyalty oath at Mobile on April 14, 1785, 33 
he again signed his loyalty oath at the Tensaw post on January 
4, 1789. 33 Baker petitioned the Spanish government for a land 

Church records, Church of the Most Pure Conception, Mobile, Baptism records, 
fol. 24. 


“Washington County Probate Court Records, Deed Vol. A, fol. 79. 

^Mobile Probate Court Records, Translated Spanish Records, I, 71, 76-77, 104-105. 

List of People of Tensaw desiring to Move into Spanish Territory, Tensa, Novem- 

er 8, 1798, AGI, PC, leg. 206; Gayoso to Joseph Vidal, New Orleans, August 
Jh 1798, AGI, PC, leg. 132. 

^West Feliciana Parish (Louisian^), Will Records, Vol. B, fols. 346-347. 

Favrot, 1785 Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, January i, 1786, AGI, PC, 
leg. 2360. 

Favrot, 1786 Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, January 1 , 1787, AGI, PC, 
leg. 2361. 


“Petition, Mobile, January 15, 1787, W. P. A., Historical Records Survey, The 
Javrot Papers (12 vols.; New Orleans, 1940-1963), III, 86-88. 

‘Located in AGI, PC, leg. 198. 

Folch, List of Families Who Have Settled and Sworn to Loyalty Oaths in 
Tensaw District, Mobile, May 30, 1791, AGI, PC, leg. 52. 
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grant of 1,600 acres on property formerly granted by the British 
to Charles Walker. He planned to produce tobacco on this land. 34 
In 1787, he also asked for a tract of land suitable for grazing 
his black cattle. 35 According to Gaines, Baker lived on the first 
bluff above St. Stephens. 30 In 1795, after John Chastang had 
declined the appointment as commissioner of the second ward of 

\ 

jthe St. Stephens settlement, Baker was named to that post. 37 He 
kept a keen eye peeled for land bargains, and in 1801 he bought 
800 acres for only $22 at a sheriff’s sale. 38 He signed a bond for 
a friend in 1803. 30 Baker also owned land in Mobile on Royal 
street and near the Mobile parish church. 40 

When the census was taken for the San Esteban District in 
1797, “John Beker” is listed as a 38-year-old American married 
to a 33-year-old American girl. They had two children, a boy 
and a girl, and owned twenty cattle and one horse. 41 

It is by no means true that the settlers of lower Alabama 
were all native to the United States. Many were creole French 
and had lived in the Mobile District under the successive do¬ 
minions of France, England and Spain. Francisco Carriere, 
Louisbourg, La Lancette, and Francisco Dubuisson were of 
French extraction. 42 Peter Dunn of San Esteban was Irish. 43 
Francisco Fontanilla was Spanish, but his wife was German. 41 
Mr. and Mrs. Tobias Reams were both German. 45 

In 1722 an English ship captain named Ross found cotton 
and a gin on a Pascagoula farm belonging to Hugo Ernestus 
Krebs, a native of Moselle’s town of Neumagen in Germany. He 

American State Papers, Public Lands , I, 626, 785. 

Baker to Spanish government, Mobile, July 21, 1787, AGI, PC, leg. 2354. His 
J B brand was registered at San Esteban on May 2, 1795, AGI, PC, leg. 222-B. 
Gaines, "Notes on Early Days,” 143. 

Appointment by San Esteban commandant Antonio Palao, San Esteban, June 19, 
J795, AGI, PC, leg. 128. 

Washington County Probate Court Records, Deeds Vol. A, No. 4. 

No. 24. 

Mobile Probate Court Records, Translated Spanish Records, I, 204-205, 235. 

Juan de la Villebeuvre, Census of San Esteban, San Esteban, April 16, 1797, AGI, 
p C, leg. 64. 

Pavrot, 1786 Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, January 1, 1787, AGI, PC, 
J«8. 2361. 

Villebeuvre, Census of San Esteban, April 16, 1797. 

%id. 
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left fourteen grown children who settled in the Mobile District, 
particularly in the western portions near the Pascagoulas and 
Singing River around Kreb’s lake. The farm house was still 
standing in 1906, at which time it was said to be 175 years old. 
As in many houses along the Gulf Coast, it was constructed of 
heavy cypress lumber which was in excellent condition almost 
two centuries after the house was built. 46 In the census rosters 
for the Mobile District the name of Krebs or its Spanish equiva¬ 
lent of Kreps appears in the person of Augustin Krebs, who lived 
at Pascagoula with his wife, children and skves. 47 Francis 
Krebs asked the government for a title to Round Island in 
November, 1783, and the land grant was approved. This 43- 
year-old settler in 1786 was married to a 40-year-old wife, had 
two children, three mulatto slaves, and three Negro slaves work¬ 
ing their two plantations on which they raised corn. 48 Hugo’s 
son of the same name was married to Luisa LeFlau and lived on 
Royal Street in Mobile with his daughter Maria. 49 Joseph Krebs 
was 44 in 1786; he and his 23-year-old wife lived on a plantation 
with their two children, five mulatto and six Negro slaves and 
produced corn. 60 Margarita Krebs, who was probably Hugo, 
Jr.’s widow in 1796, rented her house to the commandant of 
Mobile for ten dollars a month. 51 Maria Krebs, the widow of 
Hugo, Sr., lived in Mobile in 1786 at the age of fifty. She had 
four children and eighteen slaves on her corn-producing planta¬ 
tion. 52 Mary Josephine (Juana) Krebs was the widow of Mobile 
militia commander Antonio de Narbonne. She died on her plan- 
tion, located on the American side of the Southern Boundary 
Line, on October 14, 1802, at the age of fifty-seven. She had 
various lots within the town of Mobile. 63 

40 J. Hanno Deiler, The Settlement of the German Coast of Louisiana and the 
Creoles of German Descent (Philadelphia, 1909). 

Favrot, 1785 Census of the Mobile District, Mobile, January 1, 1786, AGI, 
PC, leg. 2361. 

48 Mobile Probate Court Records, Translated Spanish-Records, I, 23-25, 1785 Census 
of the Mobile District. 

Ibid.; Mobile Probate Court Records, Translated Spanish Records, I, 109-110, 
130-131, 216; Mobile Church Records, Deaths, fol. 102. 

“Favrot, 1785 Census of Mobile District, Mobile, January 1 , 1786, AGI, PC, 
leg. 2361. 

"She rented the house from June 1 , 1794, until September 30, 1796, Pay records 
(asiento), AGI, PC, leg. 538-A. 

'"Favrot, 1785 Census of the Mobile District. 

Mobile Church Records, Deaths, fol. 109; Mobile Probate Court Records, Trans¬ 
lated Spanish Records, I, 189-190, 203-204. 
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The Krebs family were fiercely loyal to Spain, apparently 
because the Spanish government provided them with protection 
and, in one case, when Joseph Krebs and twelve other Pasca- 
goulas settlers complained against the Indians killing livestock 
while on the road to New Orleans, the Spanish government pro¬ 
vided the Indians with rations to prevent the practice. 6 * 

Frontiersmen were noted for their mobility, and Ebenezer 
Fulson was typical of this characteristic. In the 1789 census of 
| the Mobile District, he is listed as a 24-year-old American living 
| with his 31-year-old wife, two children and three Negro slaves. 

I He kept seven horses on his plantation which produced tobacco 
| and corn. 55 His wife was probably the former widow of Samuel 
| Lewis of Natchez, where Sarah White Lewis was married to 
j Fulson prior to their departure for the Tombigbee. Their two 
I sons, Miguel Nathaniel, born at St. Stephens in 1788 and bap¬ 
tized at that post by Father Lamport the following year, and 
William, both lived with their mother after Fulson moved back 
to the Homichitto River in the Natchez District in 1789. 68 On 
March 17, 1791, Governor Manuel Gayoso de Lemos named 
Fulson “Interpreter of the Indians at Natchez.” 57 Fulson was a 
good choice, for he had lived with the Choctaws fifteen years 
since the age of ten. His brother lived among the Choctaws, 
and Fulson had many friendly connections among the Indians. 58 
For his duties in persuading the Choctaws to cede the strip of 
land on which Ft. Nogales was built in 1791, and for counter¬ 
balancing the effect of a “white rascal” said to be residing 
among the Choctaws and trying to set the leaders against the 
Spanish government, Fulson earned an annual salary of $240, 
although he was recommended for a raise to $360 soon after.“ 

Fulson left Natchez for Arkansas, about 1804, leaving be- 

Tetition of Joseph Krebs, et al. to Spanish Governor and Intendant-general 
(Carondelet), Pascagoulas, June 15, 1792; and Manuel de Lanzos to Carondelet, 
Mobile, August 1, 1792, both in Bancroft Library (Berkeley), Louisiana Col¬ 
lection, Box 4, Folder 391. 

Folch, 1788 Census of the Mobile District. 

66 

Mobile Church Records, Baptisms, fol. 32; Mrs. W. E. Haase to Jack D. L. 
^Holmes, Baton Rouge, September 20, 1969, letter owned by author. 

Dspatch of Esteban Miro to Intendant, New Orleans, September 10, 1791, cited 
Pay records (asiento), AGI, PC, leg. 538-A. 

Gryoso to Miro, Natchez, August 31, 1791, copy enclosed in Luis de las Casas to 
C^mpo de Alange, Havana, October 31, 1791, Archivo General de Simancas 
(Spain), Guerra Moderna, leg. 6928. 
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hind his wife Sarah. It is said that he explored the area of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, probably paralleling the explorations of 
William Dunbar and Dr. George Hunter. 60 

An Irishman named Cornelius McCurtin came to West 
Florida about 1769 and, under the Spanish government, became 
an officer in the militia units at Pensacola and Mobile. 61 He was 
36 years old in the 1788 census account, at which date he lived 
with his wife, eleven slaves, eighty cattle, and ten horses. His 
plantation produced corn and chickpeas. He also owned prop¬ 
erty on Dauphin Street in Mobile, which his widow sold prior to 
his death in 1807. He was married to Eufrosine P. Bausage. 62 

Many of these settlers were so impressed with the benevo¬ 
lent rule of Spain, that they chose to move their homes into 
Spanish territory after the Treaty of San Lorenzo ceded all 
territory in West Florida north of the thirty-first parallel to the 
United States. Gerald Byrns, known as a diligent cultivator and 
excellent carpenter, had lived on the Tensaw River since shortly 
after the American Revolution. In 1798 he asked permission to 
emigrate to the River Pascagoula in Spanish territory, and on 
November 19, 1798, he received a land grant near the old French 
saw-mill at Ward’s Bluffs on the Pascagoula River. 83 

These settlers were humans with the usual temptations and 
errors that “flesh is heir to.” Barton Hannon, a shoemaker who 
emigrated from Georgia to the Tombigbee River in 1791, 84 regis¬ 
tered his cattle and pig-ear brands at Ft. St. Stephens on May 

"Gayoso to Carondelet, No. 93, Natchez, June 4, 1792, AGI, PC, leg. 41; pay 
records, AGI, PC, leg. 538-A. 

Mrs. Haase to Holmes, September 20, 1969. On the exploration in Arkansas, see 
John Francis McDermott (ed.), "The Western Journals of Dr. George Hunter, 
1796-1805, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
LIII, Part 4 (1963); and William Dunbar, "Observations Made in a Voyage . . .,” 
^Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington, 1852), 1110 //. 

Mobile militia roster, Mobile, July 1, 1800, enclosed in Lanzos to Marques dc 
Casa-Calvo, No. 113, Mobile, July 1, 1800, AGI, PC, leg. 71-B; Holmes, Honor 
and Fidelity, 249; Francisco Dutillet to Captain-general, Pensacola, November 15, 
1799, AGI, PC, leg. 134-B. 

02 Folch, 1788 Census of the Mobile District; Mobile Probate Court Records, 
^Translated Spanish Records, I, 104-105, 165-166, 233-234; II, 240. 

List of People of Tensaw desiring to Move into Spanish Territory, Tensa, 
November 8, 1798, AGI, PC, leg. 206; Mobile Probate Court Records, Trans¬ 
lated Spanish Records, I, 229-230. 

64 Pickett, Alabama, 417. 
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9, 1795.°“ Less than two years later he was in Natchez circu¬ 
lating a petition against the government. He is mentioned by 
Andrew Ellicott as the immediate cause of the Natchez revolt of 
1797. 86 He became so intoxicated one day that he decided to 
preach the errors of their religion to a group of irate Irish- 
Catholics at Natchez-Under-The-Hill. He was soundly thrashed, 
complained bitterly to Governor Gayoso and demanded compen¬ 
sation for his inj uries, was ordered confined to the stocks in the 
fort, and precipitated the uprising. 67 

Dr. Thomas Blair, a Mobile surgeon, was imprisoned on a 
paternity suit charged by Jabota Chastang, daughter of the 
prominent Chastang family of South Alabama. Dr. Blair 
escaped jail while awaiting trial. 68 Dr. John Chastang was dis¬ 
gusted at the episode. A landowner on the Tensaw and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers, he was the master of Harigay Hall where slaves 
raised corn, peas, rice and potatoes. 60 

All good studies should bring in some sex to keep readers 
id listeners awake! Joseph Chastang came to Father Vaugeois 
at Mobile in 1804 complaining about the misconduct of Agustin 
Rochon, a lieutenant in the Mobile militia and the son of the 
prominent landowner, Agustin Rochon. The young Rochon, 
according to Chastang, had been seeing his daughter, Goton. She 
had refused him sexual favors despite his importuning until he 
promised that his friend, Benjamin Dubroca, son of another 
prominent Mobile settler, would marry Goton’s sister, Jabota, 
who had been seduced and impregnated by Dr. Blair. Needless 
to say, both girls lost their virtue and Chastang demanded dam¬ 
ages of $2,000 for the insult. 70 

We could go on for hours with the foibles, the accomplish¬ 
ments, and the frustrations of Alabama’s first settlers. Perhaps 
this brief account will persuade scholars to delve into the records 

concerning these forgotten people. History owes them more 
recognition. 

ijAGlT PC, leg. 222-b. 

Jack D. L. Holmes (ed.), Documentor ineditos para la historia de la Luisiana, 
J792-1810 (Madrid, 1963), 316-355. 

Ibid. 

Carondelet to Lanzos, New Orleans, March 25, 1795, AGI, PC, leg. 22. 
American State Papers, Public Lands, I, 631, 638, 671, 672-673, 780, 801. 

Mobile Church Records, Matrimonial Book, Vol. I. 
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THE GULF COAST: KEY TO JEFFERSONIAN EMPIRE 

by 

John Hawkins Napier, III 

Today the Alabama and Mississippi Gulf Coasts are known 
mainly as pleasant beach resort areas backed by pine forestlands, 
or at least they were until the August 18, 1969, destruction 
wrought by Hurricane Camille. However, 170 years ago, as 
parts of Spanish West Florida, they were the storm center of 
another kind — a vortex of power politics that embroiled four 
major nations, threatened war, led immediately to peaceful 
American acquisition of its first territorial empire, then a 
forcible conquest of alien-held territories, and provided ulti¬ 
mately the impetus and springboard for further empire both in 
North America and overseas. 

In 1800 West Florida comprised those lands bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico, between the Mississippi and Perdido Rivers, 
south of 31 ° north latitude, the Southern boundary of the United 
States as accepted by Spain in the Pinckney Treaty of 1795. 1 It 
included present-day Alabama’s two Gulf Coast counties, Mis¬ 
sissippi’s southern tier of six counties, plus Louisiana’s eight 
“Florida Parishes,” which lie south of the old demarcation line 
of 31°, and east of the Mississippi extending to the river Iber¬ 
ville, Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, thence to the Gulf. 

Originally part of French Louisiana and including its first 
capitals at Biloxi and Mobile, West Florida (as the British 
first named it) was ceded to Great Britain, along with Canada, 
by His Most Christian Majesty in 1763 at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War. In the same Peace of Paris, the King of Spain 
ceded the present-day state of Florida (or East Florida, as the 
British called it) to His Britannic Majesty, 2 and in return re¬ 
ceived Louisiana from France and regained Cuba from Great 
Britain. The British fixed the boundary between their two Flori- 
das at the Apalachicola River, and soon extended the nothern 
boundary of West Florida to a line extending from the mouth of 
the Yazoo River east to the Apalachicola. 3 However, when the 

’Excerpted in Ruhl J. Bartlett, ed., The Record of American Diplomacy (New 
York, 1947), 84. 

'Ibid., 11. 

* Ibid 12, 13. 
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United States gained their independence from Great Britain in 
1783, t he pe ace^ treaty placed the international boundary again 
at 31 c . J Meanwhile, Spain had wrested the two Floridas from 
Great Britain in 1781 during the course of the Revolutionary 
War. 3 

By 1800, while Spain held both the Floridas with the Gulf 
Coast and Louisiana with New Orleans, thus controlling access 
to the Gulf of Mexico, American settlers were filling up the Old 
Southwest, from the Ohio River down to the demarcation line 
at 31°. The 1795 Treaty guaranteed American frontier boatmen 
the right of deposit, or entrepot, for their goods at New Orleans, 
so that they could be trans-shipped abroad. The treaty arrange¬ 
ment was satisfactory, but the potential for trouble was inherent 
in the situation as the interior of the country was developed. 
Little did Thomas Jefferson realize, when, on March 4, 1801, 
he became third president of the United States, that the Gulf 
Coast would claim so much attention during his first adminis¬ 
tration. 3 

American citizens had begun to feel secure in the Old 
Southwest over their access to the outside world when two un¬ 
settling events occurred: First, rumors reached President Jef¬ 
ferson in May, 1801, that Napoleon Bonaparte had pressured 
Spain to retrocede Louisiana to France, presumably including 
the “island of New Orleans” and the two Floridas by the secret 
Treaty of San Ildefonso which was signed October 1, 1800. 
First hints of the Corsican’s imperial designs in North America 
did not at first alarm the American public. Then, these rumors 
were followed by the news that on October 16, 1802 the Spanish 
intendant at New Orleans, Don Juan Ventura Morales, had sus¬ 
pended the right of deposit there without naming an alternate 
entrepot. This was a violation of the 1795 Treaty, which stipu¬ 
lated that if the King of Spain “ . . . should not agree to con¬ 
tinue it there, he will assign to them on another part of the 
banks of the Mississippi an equivalent establishment . . . . m 

■*r 

13, 39. As discussed, Spain would not agree to this border for 12 more 

years. 

The capitulation was summarized by a witness in J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi 
as a Province , Territory and State , (Jackson, Miss., 1880), 125-6. 

6 Thomas P. Abernethy, The South in the New Nation , 1789-1819 (Baton Rouge, 
^961), 242. Hereafter, Abernethy, The South . 

Harriett, op . cit.> 85. 
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Today, it is difficult to apprehend the cataclysmic nature 
of this news to the young Republic. A weak Spain on its south¬ 
ern and western boundaries was but a nagging irritant, but 
Napoleon’s control and probable closure of the Gulf Coast and 
the mouth of the Mississippi was a grave threat to the infant 
United States. The blame for closing New Orleans was promptly 
and furiously laid at his door, since Spain was his ally and near¬ 
vassal. It made little difference that Morales had acted on his 
own authority over the opposition of the Spanish governor, or 
that the First Consul was not directly responsible. And to an 
extent the Americans were correct, for the closure of the port 
was a consequence of the retrocession. 8 

Kentucky and Tennessee clamored for war, fearing that 
Ventura Morales’ suspension was but a foretaste of what to 
expect from France. If the United States waited for the French 
army to establish itself on the lower Mississippi, how many 
lives would it cost to dislodge them ? 

Even if the United States allied itself to the British fleet, 
Americans were virtually powerless to mount any such cam¬ 
paign. In March, 1802, the Regular Army had been reduced from 
5,438 to 3,220, and War Department expenditures were less 
than $1.2 million. 8 The infant American naval squadrons had 
just emerged from the “Quasi-War” with Finance and were in the 
Mediterranean fighting the Barbary Pirates. The national debt 
inhibited greater expenditures for defense, and yet the effect 
on the West of a France strongly ensconced at New Orleans 
could not be taken lightly. War, and even the Union might be 
at stake. 10 

Rufus King, United States Minister to Great Britain, voiced 
a further fear that the French Government would probably send 
to Louisiana not only French settlers, but might also “ . . . add 
to them all the refractory and discontented blacks and persons 


Henrv Adams, History of the United States of America During the First Ad¬ 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1898), I, 418-19. 

The Stackpole Co., The Army Almanac (Harrisburg, Pa., 1959), 111, 419; and 
U. S. Department of the Army, American Military History 1607-1958 (Wash¬ 
ington, 1959), 119. 

10 Adams, op, cit., I, 421-22. 
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of color of their West India colonies.” " 

It is necessary to examine Napoleon’s aims at that point, 
Thomas Jefferson’s diplomatic strategy, and why West Florida 
was a key to the whole issue. Napoleon had regained Louisiana 
primarily to use as his granary for a re-conquered St. Domingue. 

It had been France’s wealthiest colony until the Negro slave 
revolt there had detached it from France’s grasp. 

Napoleon dispatched his brother-in-law, General Charles 
Leclerc, with an army of 17,000 to retake the island. His ranks 
melted away in furious battles with the blacks and under the 
scourge of yellow fever; and their reinforcements died, as well. 

In September, 1802, Leclerc wrote Bonaparte that only 4,000 
of the 28,000 soldiers already sent were still fit for service. He 
would need 12,000 more immediately, and 5,000 more in the 
summer, but he himself died within the month.' 2 Ultimately, 

50 French generals and 45,000 men of the punitive expedition 
succumbed to battle and disease. Storming furiously, “Damn 
sugar, damn coffee and damn colonies!” Napoleon decided to 
abandon St. Domingue, and a Louisiana he would no longer j 
need and neither of which could he count on holding, once the 
expected renewal of the war with Great Britain erupted. 1 " Of 
course, President Jefferson did not know of these changed cal¬ 
culations. 

For his part, he was on the horns of a dilemma. His Fed¬ 
eralist political opponents were satisfied that he must abandon 
his pro-French neutrality and make war on France or risk the 
dissolution of the Union, and they hoped that democracy might 
soon meet its fateful crisis. Everyone watched for a sign of 
his intentions, but in spite of frequent menaces, his policy was 
expressed in his phrase, “Peace is our passion.” Jefferson’s 
policy would prove to be the waiting game — to pursue his ends 
by diplomatic means; and his hope was to gain time to do so. 14 

U. S. Department of State, State Papers and Correspondence Bearing Upon the 
Purchase of the Territory of Louisiana (Washington, 1903), 15. Hereafter 
State Papers. 

’"Adams, op. cit., I, 418. 

1 E. Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in Trench Diplomacy , 1759-1804 (Norman, Okla., 
1934), 194. 

,4 Adams, op. cit., I, 427-28. 
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Jefferson was quite aware of the dangers facing him. Six 
months before New Orleans was closed he wrote Robert R. 
Livingston, United States Minister to France: 

The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas 15 by Spain 
to France works most sorely on the United States. ... It 
completely reverses all the political relations of the United 
States. ... Of all nations of any consideration, France is 
the one which hitherto, has offered the fewest points on 
which we could have any conflict of right . . . [but] There 
is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of which is 
our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans . . . 
France, placing herself in that door, assumes to us the 
attitude of defiance. Spain might have retained it quietly 
for years. . . . The day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans, fixes the sentence which is to restrain her 
forever within her low-water mark. It seals the union of 
two nations, who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive 
possession of the ocean. From that moment, we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and nation. 10 

He warned that such a change of friends would embark us 
“necessarily as a belligerent power in the first war of Europe,” 
in which case New Orleans would be wrested from France. 
France did not need Louisiana, but if she considered it indis¬ 
pensable, 


. . . she might be willing to look about for arrangements 
which might reconcile it to our interests. If anything 
could do this, it would be the ceding to us the island of 
New Orleans and the Floridas. 17 

He continued that such cession would remove the causes 
of irritation, and relieve the United States of making “arrange¬ 
ments in another quarter.” Still, he added, and affirmed in a 
cover letter to his friend and courier, Pierre Dupont de Nemours, 
the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas would be no more 
than a “palliation.” If France took Louisiana, ultimately it 
would result in war. 

The Americans assumed that the Floridas had been included in the retrocession. 
i( They were supposed to be, on French demand. 

State Papers, 15-16. 
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Nonetheless, from the very outset obtaining New Orleans 
and the two Floridas had bulked larger in the American mind 
than Louisiana for some years. Unaware that Spain had not 
ceded the Floridas, it was only the area east of the Mississippi 
which Jefferson sought to possess, thus rounding the natural 
boundaries of the country. 1 " 

In 1798, the British Minister to the United States believed 
that the Adams administration was ready to conquer the Flor¬ 
idas and Louisiana, and he thought, erroneously, that the United 
States would be willing to sanction Great Britain’s obtaining 
St. Domingue and other French West Indian colonies. Without 
territorial gains for themselves, however, the British were un¬ 
willing to support the United States and nothing came of that 
scheme. 19 

In 1800, Major General Alexander Hamilton, as active head 
of the Provisional Army, planned a series of campaigns on the 
Floridas’ borders to extend to all of Spanish America. Adams, 
however, preferred diplomacy to militarism and Hamilton. 20 

Obviously, the United States did not risk war to gain New 
Orleans and the Floridas merely out of an artistic sense of 
symmetry! The area had great intrinsic importance of its own, 
and it was more than a counter, or pawn, for Louisiana. Ironic¬ 
ally, President Jefferson’s anxiety to possess the Floridas, not 
in the behest of Napoleon, became the overriding influence in 
his attitude toward France. 21 

In the first place, West Florida controlled the east bank 

of the lower Mississippi, and surrounded the island of New 

* 

Orleans on the east. Possession of West Florida would assure 
Americans not only of the control of the Mississippi and the 
New Orleans choke-point, but also of the other river outlets to 
the Gulf from the lower Southwest: the Pearl, the Pascagoula, 

Hubert B. Fuller, The Purchase of Florida: Its History and Diplomacy (Cleveland, 

1906), 124. 

Rembert W. Patrick, Florida Fiasco: Rampant Rebels on the Georgia-Florida 

Border, 1810-1815 (Athens, Ga., 1954), 20. 

'“Issac J. Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, 1918), 66. 

Hereafter, Cox, Controversy. 

Issac J. Cox, The Pan-American Policy of Jefferson and ’Wilkinson,” Mississippi 

Valley Historical Review, I (September, 1914), 212. 
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and above all, the Mobile. There were already enough settlers 
up the Mobile, in present-day Alabama, seeking an outlet for 
their products that “ . . . the navigation of the Mobile was 
presenting a problem second to that of the navigation of the 
Mississippi.” 22 This obviously created political pressure on the 
new capital at Washington. 

West Florida had an additional strategic importance at 
that time: By its possession, the United States could even by¬ 
pass New Orleans and the Mississippi Delta. Although the 
lower Mississippi was the main artery of commerce, there were 
two alternate routes to the Gulf from above and via New 
Orleans through West Florida. One led by the canal Governor 
Carondelet had constructed from New Orleans’ ramparts to 
Bayou St. John, which empties into Lake Pontchartrain, and 
by which small vessels could navigate thence into Lake Borgne 
and eastward into the Gulf. Also, during the high water (Febru¬ 
ary to June) such vessels could leave the Mississippi at Bayou 
Manchac above New Orleans, follow the Iberville River to its 
junction with the Amite, thence through Lakes Maurepas, 
Pontchartrain and Borgne into the Gulf. 

Via these routes, considerable coastal commerce was carried 
on with Mobile and Pensacola. From the Floridas, New Orleans 
imported ship timber, pitch, tar, charcoal, lime and cattle. In 
1802, 500 sloops and schooners of eight to 400 tons were em¬ 
ployed in this trade route. Overland along the coast there 
were no roads, only paths through the forests.® When the 
British ruled West Florida they considered such a route, and 

Jefferson and Treasury Secretary Albert Gallatin knew of it, 
also. 


Further, when Livingston failed to evince a response from 
the French by his offer to buy the whole Florida area in Janu¬ 
ary, 1803, he stated his willingness to settle for West Florida. 
This would give the United States control of the east bank of 
the Mississippi and Mobile Bay, thus minimizing the importance 

of New Orleans. 2 ' One authority states that with possession 
of such route, 

I ^ ^ ' ' ’ 

I Cox, Controversy , 66. 

I bernethy, The South, 256-57. 

Cox, Controversy , 73. 
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The United States would also be able to disregard any 
feeble colonies the French could maintain West of the 
Mississippi, and even acquiesce in her possession of Pensa¬ 
cola and St. Augustine."' 

There were other strategic considerations and complications 
centering on West Florida. France also wanted to obtain 
Louisiana partly to check the American frontiersmen and their 
commerce. Therefore, they would oppose a cession of Florida, 
since that would go far to defeat France’s purpose. Besides, 
France herself wanted the Floridas, whose strategic value would 
later be appreciated by the British in the War of 1812, when 
they based their invading fleets en route to New Orleans, on 
Mobile and Pensacola. The British opposed Spanish cession of 
West Florida to the United States, and Westerners suspected 
that the British wanted to regain it themselves. Jefferson 
realized that New Orleans could not be defended nor naviga¬ 
tion of the Mississippi secured as long as West Florida remained 
Spanish. 26 

For their part, the Spanish viewed with alarm a cession 
which would give the United States ports on the Gulf so near 
Cuba, on which Jefferson had his eye, 27 along with their other 
American possessions. France had persuaded Spain that it was 
desirable to have France as a barrier between the Americans 
and the Spanish colonies, and American attempts to buy the 
Floridas seemed to bear out the French predictions. 1 * Minister 
Livingston said as much in a letter to Secretary of State James 
Madison on May 20, 1803, recommending that the United States 

insist on claiming that West Florida was included in the Louisi¬ 
ana Purchase: 

# 

With this [West Florida] in your hand, East Florida 

will be of little moment, and may ..be yours whenever you 

please. At all events, proclaim your right and take possess- 
ion. m 

"'Ibid., 74. 

-"Wilburt S. Brown, The Amphibious Campaign for West Florida and Louisiana, 
1814-181 5 (University, Ala., 1969), 34-35. 

William H. Callcott, The Caribbean Policy of the United States, 1890-1920 
(Baltimore, 1942), 3, 4, 6. 

'"Fuller, op. cit., 100. 

^Bartlett, op. cit., 111. 
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In other words, an early domino theory! In its turn, the Florida 
peninsula was held essential to the free flow of commerce from 
the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic as long as European pow¬ 
ers held the West Indian islands.™’ 

Slippery Brigadier General James Wilkinson, simultaneously 
United States military commander in the Southwest and secretly 
pensioner of and mercantile advisor to Spain, pointed out to 
Vizente Folch, Spanish comandante proprietorio at Pensacola, 
that the Floridas were the key to the New World. With them! 
Spain could control American commerce on the Mississippi and 
the Gulf, exert a powerful influence on the neighboring Indians, 
and check every American effort to press further Western 
claims. However, if Spain yielded the Floridas, Wilkinson said 
that the Western frontiersmen: 

. . . like the ancient Goths and Vandals would precipi¬ 
tate themselves on the weak defenses of Mexico, overturn 
everything in their path, and propagate in their course the 
pestilential doctrines that had destroyed the most valuable 
part of Europe and deprived whole kingdoms of their foun¬ 
dations . 31 

Having delivered himself of this apocalyptic vision, this 
| uniformed intriguer nonetheless advised Folch that Spain would 
| do well to exchange the Floridas for the west bank of the 
| Mississippi! For his part, Folch advised his superiors to keep 
! the Floridas as a rampart to protect Cuba. What reasoned the 
Spanish, sensing the Americans’ insatiable expansionist drive, 
would prevent the Americans from pressing south into Mexico 
and even further ? 52 They had grounds for their fears for as 
Samuel Flagg Bemis pointed out: 

Jefferson was determined to have West Florida im¬ 
mediately, East Florida eventually, and in due time even 
more of Spain’s uncontested possessions . 33 

’"Patrick, op. cit., 30. 

Quoted in Cox, Controversy, 91. 

Nathan Schachner, Thomas Jefferson: A Biography (New York, 1951), II, 714. 

Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (5th ed., New 

York, 1965), 183. 
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Later, once Louisiana and West Florida were in American 
hands, others would concur with Wilkinson’s prediction on Mexi¬ 
co. Spanish Foreign Minister Don Fedro Cevallos protested 
that: “Now, the doors to Mexico are to stay open to them.” 
Even earlier, Andrew Jackson wanted to counter the closure of 
New Orleans by taking his Tennessee militia south to cut his 
way “through the damned greasers to the City of Mexico.” 51 
Once the nascent Mexican nation emerged, its earliest sugges¬ 
tions of state policy would be marked by suspicion of the United 
States. In 1830 conservative Mexican historian Lucas Alaman 
warned his countrymen against the designs of the United States 
government, as displayed earlier against West Florida. 35 After 
the United States obtained Louisiana, Spain considered regain¬ 
ing it as a buffer and offering to transfer East and West Florida 
with commercial facilities in New Orleans to the United States 
in exchange. Several influential Americans favored such an 
exchange, but for different reasons certainly . se 


The contemporary comparative valuation placed on the 
Floridas and Louisiana was vastly different, and it must be re¬ 
membered that the United States bid for the former and ended 
up with the latter. Most present-day Americans are taught 
what a tremendous bargain the Louisiana Purchase was and 
the incalculable effects it was to have on the future of this 
country, but this modern evaluation was not comprehended in 
1803. Then, without the Floridas, Louisiana lacked much of its 
value, for it was nearly indefensible and lacked any ports on 
the Gulf, whereas both Mobile and Pensacola had excellent 
harbors and were used as Spanish naval stations. 

Napoleon had tried to pressure Spain into ceding him the 
Floridas, Livingston reported to Secretary Madison on November 
2, 1802, when he apparently learned that the Floridas were not 
included in the retrocession of Louisiana, as the Americans had 
assumed. France offered to sell the Duchy of Parma to Spain 
for 48 million livres (about $8.8 million — we finally paid $15 
million, for all of Louisiana), or exchange it for the Floridas. 

Both quoted in Thomas P. Abernethy, The Burr Conspiracy (New York, 1954 ), 

8 . 

Cox, Controversy, 665 . 

“’Abernethy, The South, 262 . 
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j Livingston wrote: “You can see by this the value they put on 
! Florida .” 37 


Spain argued that Great Britain and the United States 
! would league together to prevent Napoleon from gaining the 
I two Floridas. Napoleon was annoyed at the Spanish refusal, 

■ and took it as a personal rebuff, since the demand originated 
| with him. Charles Maurice de Talleyrand, his Foreign Minis- 
| ter, advised him to settle for West Florida, if he could get it. 

I 

[ 

I 

1 

West Florida suffices for the desired enlargement of 
Louisiana; it completes the retrocession of the French col- 
| ony, such as it was given to Spain; it carries the eastern 
boundary back to the river Apalachicola; it gives us the 
j port of Pensacola, and a population which forms more than 

I half that of the two Floridas. By leaving east Florida to 

Spain we much diminish the difficulties of our relative 
position in regard to the United States — difficulties little 

! felt today, but which some day may be of the gravest im- 

[ 

j portance. 38 

[ 

I However, the Spanish continued to refuse, and Livingston 

judged that Napoleon’s inability to persuade Spain to cede either 
or both of the Floridas weakened his desire to keep Louisiana, 
even before Leclerc’s debacle. 811 Those two factors, plus his 
realization of the violence of American feelings over the close 
of New Orleans, 40 predisposed Napoleon to abandon his New 
World schemes, and turn his attention eastward — to Europe 
once more, and to Egypt and India. 

Thus, he offered Livingston and Jefferson’s envoy extra¬ 
ordinary, James Monroe, all or none, and as one leading historian 
assessed their dilemma, “ . . . unless they took all, they would 
not obtain the all-important window on the gulf for which they 
had come.” 41 

| 

Quoted in Fuller, op. cit., 104. 

Quoted in Adams, op. cit., I, 401-02. 

39 ■» 

Lyon, op. cit., 192. 

Spain, alarmed by the Americans* anger, reopened New Orleans to them. Charles 
Carroll Griffin, The United States and the Disruption of the Spanish Empire, 
J810-1822 (New York, 1937), 19. 

4l Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (3rd ed., 
New York, 1947), 101. 
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Jefferson’s valuation of Louisiana varied directly with his 
assessment of maintaining interior America’s outlet to the sea. 
He told Livingston in October, 1802, that France’s occupation 
of Louisiana was not worth the risk of a breach of peace. But 
within a week, he learned of the closure of New Orleans, and a 
breach appeared unavoidable.'* After the fact of the Louisiana 
Purchase he was to write John Dickinson on August 9, 1803, 
that the acquisition of New Orleans was a good thing, 

. . . but that of Louisiana is inappreciable, because, 
giving us the sole dominion of the Mississippi, it excludes 
those bickerings with foreign powers, which we know of a 
certain would have put us at war with France immediately; 
and it secures to us the course of a peaceable nation." 

Nonetheless, Jefferson’s instructions to Monroe limited him 
specifically to try to get only New Orleans and the Floridas, 
bidding high for them if necessary; if that failed, to secure the 
right of deposit; and if Napoleon would not grant that, to offer 
up to $10 million for commercial privileges for ten years. Henry 
Adams concluded: “In brief, they offered to admit the French 
to Louisiana without condition.” " Privately, Jefferson preferred 
Natchez over New Orleans as the seat of American trade. 


Even when the French surprised the American envoys by 
offering all of Louisiana, Livingston reported to Madison: 

I told him [Finance Minister Francois Barbe-Marbois] 
that the United States were anxious to preserve peace with 
France, that, for that reason, they wished to remove them 
to the west side of the Mississippi; that. we would be per¬ 
fectly satisfied with New Orleans and the Floridas, and had 
no disposition to extend across the river ... 45 


However, once the United States did gain all of Louisiana, 
and had obtained their principal objective of untrammeled 
access down the Mississippi into the Gulf, they still were bound 


“Adams, op. cit., I, 424 . 

Paul Leicester Ford, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1897 ), 
VIII, 261 , Hereafter, Jefferson, Writings. 

Adams, op. cit., I, 442 . 

In Bartlett, op. cit., 109. 
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and determined to get the Floridas. In the treaty negotiations, 
Livingston and Monroe tried unsuccessfully to get the French 
to admit that Louisiana included the Floridas. They argued 
that the wording of the 1800 Treaty of San Ildefonso included 
them: 


His Catholic Majesty promises and engages on his part 
to retrocede to the French Republic . . . the colony or prov¬ 
ince of Louisiana, with the same extent it now has in the 
hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it. 

Similiarly, the treaty of cession of Louisiana to the United States 
ceded: 


. . . the said territory, with all its rights and appurten¬ 
ances, as fully and in the same manner as they had been 
acquired by the French Republic, in virtue of the above- 
mentioned treaty, with His Catholic Majesty. 46 

Livingston professed to believe that the Louisiana bound¬ 
ary extended east to the Perdido, and pressed Talleyrand as to 
the eastern bounds: 

He said he did not know; we must take it as they re¬ 
ceived it. I asked him how Spain meant to give them pos¬ 
session? He said, according to the words of the treaty. 
But what did you mean to take? I do not know. Then you 
mean that we shall construe it our own way ? I can give you 
no direction; you have made a noble bargain for your¬ 
selves, and I suppose you will make the most of it. 47 

The French vagueness was deliberate, and apparently de¬ 
signed to embroil Spain and the United States. Talleyrand 
asked Napoleon what the treaty phrases in question meant, and 
Napoleon answered that: “If an obscurity did not already exist, 
it would be perhaps good policy to put one there.” 48 

No sooner was the treaty signed than the American com¬ 
missioners, the Secretary of State and the President decided 

noth treaties excerpted in Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of Louisiana (rev. 
tT e d‘> New Orleans, 1882), 459. Underlines added. 

^Livingston to Madison, May 20, 1803 in Bartlett, op . cit. y 111. 

Quoted in Bemis, op . cit n 181. 
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that the sale did include as much of West Florida as had formed 
part of Louisiana before 1763. 40 

... so anxious was the Administration to control the 
Gulf Coast east of the Mississippi and so little value did 
it attach to lands west of that river that it made no attempt 
to occupy Texas, but insisted on a specious claim to the land 

France had originally occupied as far east as the Perdido 
River. 50 

However, the French cession of West Florida to the British in 
1763 had clearly severed it from Louisiana. 

Thus, the claim was specious, but Jefferson wrote John 
Dickinson that “The unquestioned bounds of Louisiana are 
the Iberville and Mississippi on the East . . . , ” that the United 
States had some “pretensions” to extending the western bounds 
to the Rio Norte, or Bravo, and “still stronger the eastern 
boundary to the Rio Perdido ... we shall get the Floridas in 
good time.” 51 Channing, Bemis, and Bailey all agree that Mon¬ 
roe and Livingston knew that they were not buying the Floridas 
when they signed the cession treaty. 52 Henry Adams wrote of 
Livingston's rationalizations: “He discovered that France had 
actually bought West Florida without knowing it, and had sold 
it to the United States without being paid for it.” 53 

The year after the purchase Talleyrand specifically denied 
that France had acquired the territory east of the Mississippi;” j 
however, Livingston would have had a better case had he had 1 
access to Spanish documents now available, which show that 
after 1783 West Florida actually had been reincorporated back 
into Louisiana's jurisdiction. 55 The fact is, that France never 
did reassert effective control of Louisiana and was in no position 
to state what the Spanish jurisdiction” of it in fact was. 

‘“Edward Channing, The Jeffersonian System 1801-1811 (New York, 1906) , 76. 

Abernethy, The South, 252. 

“Jefferson, Writings, VIII, 261. 

Channing, op. cit., 76; Bemis, op. cit,, 181; Bailey, op. cit., 162. 

“’Adams, op. cit., II, 246-47. 

“Fuller, op. cit., 122. 

““Bemis, op. cit., 182. 
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It is significant that when Louisiana was handed over to 
the United States, they were given the orders from the Spanish 
authorities to deliver all posts on the west side of the Mississippi 
and the island of Orleans, but comparable orders for the delivery 
of the posts in West Florida were not offered to the American 
commissioners, nor did they demand them. Madison told Liv¬ 
ingston that Spain would have refused, and possibly France 
would have concurred with the refusal, which would have 
clouded the title, and given the choice of submitting to the re¬ 
fusal or resorting to force. He claimed that silence while learn¬ 
ing France's views then would not prejudice a later plea that 
delivery of part, as at the Place d'Armes in New Orleans, was 
equivalent to delivery of the whole. 58 

Jefferson never did get the Floridas, although on his re¬ 
tirement from office he vowed, “We must have the Floridas and 
Cuba.” 57 Madison and Monroe would have better luck. Never¬ 
theless, it would take up to 16 years of both quiet and bellicose 
diplomacy, attempted bribery, border incursions, guerrilla war¬ 
fare, establishment of a puppet revolutionary government, the 
lone star “Republic of West Florida,” outright invasion, occupa¬ 
tion, and a full-scale war to realize Jefferson's ambition. 

The Floridas were an important prize for reasons of loca¬ 
tion and strategy, instead of intrinsic economic or demographic 
worth. Jefferson himself termed the country “a barren sand” 
600 miles long and 30 to 50 miles wide, except for rich mud 
bottoms on the borders of West Florida's rivers. 58 Earlier, 
Charles Pinckney, United States Minister to Spain, in trying to 
persuade Spain to cede the Floridas, had argued that: 

... as colonies for production and advantages, the 
sterility of the soil of the Floridas and particularly the 
eastern make them a yearly loss to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment ... 68 

Most of the scattered population of West Florida was in 
the western portion, which resembled the Natchez District 

“Fuller, op. cit., 125-26. 

Quoted in Bailey, op. cit., 163. 

^feffcrswj to Dupont, Feb. 1, 1803, State Papers, 95. 

Letter to Foreign Minister Cevallos, March 24, 1802, in Fuller, op. cit., 102-03. 
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physically, with communities found on the lakes and streams as 
far eastward as the Pearl, with isolated settlements at Bay St. 
Louis, Pass Christian, Biloxi, Pascagoula, and the important 
settlements around Mobile. The early settlers were a mixed lot. 
Of the West Feliciana District it has been written: 

A curious population, that of this province since the 
purchase of Louisiana — a notable congregation of evil¬ 
doers ; Englishmen, Spaniards, renegade Americans, traders, 
land speculators, army deserters, fleeing debtors, fugitives 
from justice, filibusterers, pirates and others of like ills.... 

But beyond the Pearl, conditions were even worse. 
Here, for years, there had been no pretense of enforcing law 
or preserving order. The character of the people of that 
section was even more hopeless than those of West Florida. 00 

Jefferson wrote Col. Ephraim Kirby on July 15, 1803, for 
information on the settlements east of Pearl River, and received 
a scathing judgment of the inhabitants, in what Kirby termed: 

... an assylum [sic] to those who prefer voluntary 
exile to the punishments ordained by law for heinous of¬ 
fenses. The present inhabitants (with few exceptions) 
are illiterate, wild and savage, of depraved morals, unworthy 
of public confidence or private esteem; litigious, disunited, 
and knowing each other, universally distrustful of each 
other. The magistrates without dignity, respect, probity, 
influence or authority. The administration of justice, im¬ 
becile and corrupt. The militia, without discipline or com¬ 
petent officers. 61 

* 

Despite sterile soil and not-so-sterling settlers, West Florida 
had become critical temporarily through international rivalry. 
It proved important enough to modify Napoleon’s imperial and 
commercial plans, and ultimately furthered Jefferson’s Pan- 
American views. American diplomacy to obtain West Florida 
ended by unlocking the Mississippi valley and peacefully gaining 
a territorial empire nearly equal in size to the Republic. It made 

m Ibid., 182-83, 186. 

Kirby to the President, May 1, 1804, Clarence Edwin Carter, ed., The Territorial 
Papers of the United States: Mississippi Territory (Washington, 1937), V, 323-24. 
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lands available to which to remove the Indians east of the 
Mississippi, so the Old Southwest could be settled. Westward 
it afforded a springboard to expand to the Pacific Ocean and 
the Rio Grande. 

East- and southward it afforded another springboard that 
would ultimately afford hegemony in the Gulf, economic pene¬ 
tration into Latin America, and creation of an American mare 
nostrum in the Caribbean. Acquisition of Florida was an im¬ 
portant factor in the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine,and 
the removal of European powers from the southern frontier of 
the United States made it possible to pursue a policy independent 
of Europe for a century. Their removal also made it possible 
to end the Indian raids across the border, which Spain and 
England had abetted from sanctuary. The conquest of West 
Florida was the only American territorial gain in the War of 
1812 and set the precedent for later American forcible acquisi¬ 
tion of territory. Possession of the two Floridas, thus, gave the 
United States both security and national opportunity. Or, in 
present-day terms, the question of the Floridas became a domino 
theory in action. 


62 

See John Quincy Adams’ recollections of a Cabinet discussion on November 16, 
1819 in Bartlett, op . cit., 187. 
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WILLIAM HENRY SKAGGS 
AND THE REFORM CHALLENGE OF 1894 

by 

Terence Hunt Nolan 

Populism, or its camoflaged euphemism, Jeffersonian 
Democracy, was not a popular philosophy to embrace. It was 
the party of the have-nots; one did not join for prestige. 1 Fail¬ 
ing in 1890 to attain reform by seizing control of the Democratic 
Plarty, the Populists formally broke with the Democrats in 1892. 
Unsuccessful in 1892, the next year the reformers turned to 
William Henry Skaggs, a curious selection considering his past, 
for philosophical and organizational leadership. Married to 
the socially prominent granddaughter of William Lowndes Yan¬ 
cey, Skaggs had been elected mayor of his native Talladega at 
the age of 23, owned a successful bank, and had achieved such 
acclaim as a business leader so as to advise President Benjamin 
Harrison on the problems of the South. 2 Why a prominent, 
wealthy, and influential man such as Skaggs turned from the 
Organized Democracy to a movement plagued by social ostra¬ 
cism is not entirely clear. 

Detractors of Skaggs maintained that it was due to the 
rejection of his application for the office of comptroller of cur¬ 
rency under the Cleveland administration that caused his de¬ 
fection. 3 Other critics cited economic debacle—the failure of his 
bank and other business interests—as the reason for Skaggs’s 
defection to the ranks of the traitors. 4 Envy of “Evangel” Man¬ 
ning’s “commanding station operating on Skagg’s susceptibili¬ 
ties” was the reason given by one paper. 5 The paper was refer- 
ing to the brilliant Joseph Columbus Manning, a youthful native 

’Sheldon Hackney, Populism to Progressivism in Alabama (Princeton, 1969), 3. 
Talladega Reporter and Watchtower, April 8, 1885; William H. Skaggs to John 
W. DuBose, April 28, 1891, John W. DuBose Papers, Alabama Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery; Talladega Our Mountain Home, July 2, 
1890; William H. Skaggs Biographical Folder, Alabama Department of Archives 
and History. 

Guntersville Democrat quoted in Eufaula Times and News, May 10, 1894. 
’Opelika Industrial News, July 19, 1894. 

Talladega Our Mountain Home, June 27, 1894. 
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of Clay County who pushed for the triumph of Populism over the 
Democratic Oligarchy. 

There is substantial evidence that none of the above was the 
prime reason. As early as 1890, Skaggs had called for reform,' 
In 1892, speaking for Cleveland, he had warned that Alabama 
was in danger and asserted that it was “time that ward politi¬ 
cians and demagogues take a back seat, and at this stage of the 
game the voice of the people should be respected.” 7 There was 
no doubt in Skaggs’s mind that the voice of the people had not 
been respected in 1892. He concurred with Democrat Robert 
McKee s evaluation. The aristocratic McKee was hardly a radi¬ 
cal. Yet he had written Skaggs that “the ‘bosses’ defeated the 
will of the democratic people in 1890 by perfectly legal methods, 
and the people submitted. In 1892, the will of the people was 
defeated by illegal and revolutionary acts, and the people re¬ 
volted. Reasonable and righteous propositions to restore the 

auto-revolutionary status have been rejected with scorn and 
insult.” 8 

In October, 1898, Skaggs attended the Pan American Con¬ 
ference, estensibly a meeting to promote hemispheric coopera¬ 
tion, but also a gathering of reformers of all kinds, with Joseph 
Manning. If Skaggs had not been converted when he left Ala¬ 
bama, he most definitely was when he returned. In a speech at 
Dry Valley, Skaggs asserted that the next Democratic Conven¬ 
tion should vigorously denounce Cleveland’s policy and that 
candidates be selected who would enact laws that would be in line 
with the interest of the people. 10 The press, which had been so 
effusive in its praise of “one of Alabama’s fine sons,” began 
looking askance at Skagg’s activities. The Talladega Our 
Mountain Home reported that Skaggs had placed himself 
squarely against the administration and in sympathy with the 
masses against the classes” and lamented that although the Home 

usually found a way to defend its citizens—in Skagg’s case, “we 
are powerless to do so.” 

'New York Times, March 17, 1890. 

’Birmingham Age-Herald, June 4, 1892. 

Robert McKee to William H. Skaggs, December 29, 1893, Robert McKee Papers, 
^Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

n ^ a ^ a( lega Our Mountain Home, October 11, 1893. 

'"Ibid., December 27, 1893. 
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In the 1894 elections, Skaggs had no desire to break com¬ 
pletely with the Organized Democracy; he had hoped for reform 
from within. Skaggs had been an early supporter of Captain 
Joseph F. Johnston against William C. Oates and Joseph C. Rich 
for the gubernatorial nomination. 11 In return for his support, 
Skaggs demanded a pledge from Johnston to repudiate the 
Cleveland administration and to insist upon honest elections, 
both of which, Skaggs felt, were “antagonistic to the usurpations 
of the Executive Committee of the Organized Democrats. 1 ' 
If Johnston failed to respond in “plain, unmistakable terms,” 
Skaggs informed him he would withdraw his support and join 
the Jeffersonian Democracy. Reassurance from Johnston was 
not forthcoming, and Skaggs went to Birmingham on February 
8, for the Jeffersonian Convention. 13 

The Jeffersonians and the Populists met separately in the 
morning and jointly in the afternoon of February 8. 14 There 
were various estimates of the number of delegates in attendance. 
The Troy Jeffersonian placed the number at over 1,200.“ The 
Democratic Montgomery Advertiser put the total at 600, and 
observed that all the delegates were staying at cheap hotels. 1 * 
Regardless of their number or lodging the overwhelming 
majority were for Kolb. 17 

The chairman of the Jeffersonians, A. T. Goodwyn, named 
Skaggs to head the Platform Committee. 10 The platform called 
for a free ballot and an honest count, a contest law for state offi¬ 
ces, the free coinage of silver at sixteen to one, an expansion of 
the circulating medium to $50 per capita uncontrolled by corpor¬ 
ate enterprises, a tariff for revenue on importations levied to pro¬ 
tect the laborer against the labor of foreign countries, a gradu¬ 
ated income tax, more educational facilities and better adminis¬ 
tration of school laws, removal of convicts from the mines, the 
lien laws amended, state inspectors of weights and measures, 

Union Springs Herald, April 18, 1894. 

William H. Skaggs to Robert McKee, March 19, 1894, Robert McKee Papers. 
Mobile Daily News, February 9, 1894. 

Ozark Banner, February 15, 1894. 

H Tr °y Jeffersonian, February 16, 1894. 

^Montgomery Advertiser, February 10, 1894. 

William Warren Rogers, The One-Gallused Rebellion: Agrarianism in Alabama, 
J 865-1896 (Baton Rouge, 1970), 272. 

Montgomery Advertiser, February 9, 1894. 
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election of mine inspectors, and the prohibition of children from 
working in the mines. 1 " A number of these planks were new 
demands, 20 and, in all probability, Skaggs was responsible for 
at least the stands on education and the tariff. 21 

After the platform was adopted, Skaggs made a lengthy 
speech giving his reasons for leaving the Organized Democracy. 
Bemoaning the fact that the “finger of scorn” was pointed at 
the people of Alabama because of fraudulent practices, Skaggs 
questioned how new capital and immigration could be invited 
without a “protest against this fraud against the citizenship:” 

They may call call me a Republican, a Populist, or a 
Democrat, I care not. I stand here tonight to advocate those 
principles I learned in childhood. I have not just reformed, 
I have never been a party to election frauds in Alabama, and 
I have never connived at them. I lifted up my voice when 
I was threatened with a boycott, when my family was 
threatened with ostracism. I have always opposed ballot 
box stuffing. 22 

Just as Skaggs finished his speech, William J. Stevens, the 
Negro leader of the Black and Tan faction of the Republican 
Party, entered the Winnie Davis Wigwam and attempted to 
address the assembly. 23 Skaggs recognized Stevens, and urged 
his eviction because “he was a grand rascal—having sold out 
his party on several different occasions. 24 Skaggs threatened to 
leave if Stevens were allowed to speak. 23 The delegates rushed 
to throw Stevens out, and had it not been for the presence of 
three policemen, he would have been “very roughly handled.” 20 
This treatment of a black leader was not as it appeared: for his 
day, Skaggs was very liberal regarding race relations. 27 Both 
Stevens’ previous 20 and later 29 political activities bore out 

’"Linden Reporter, February 16, 1894. 

'“Rogers, The One-Gallused Rebellion, 272. 

"’Eufaula Times and News, June 28, 1894. 

"Ozark Banner, February 15, 1894. 

Montgomery Advertiser, February 9, 1894. 

"‘Union Springs Herald, February 14, 1894. 

" 5 Grove Hill Clarke County Democrat, February 15, 1894. 

“Troy Jeffersonian, February 10, 1894. 

^Flackney, From Populism to Progressivism, 115. 

Birmingham Age-Herald, August 1, 1892. In the campaign of 1892, Stevens was 
said to "be close to the black and he puts in some strong words for Jones.” 
Seale Russell Register, July 21, 1894. Stevens endorsed Oates. 
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Skaggs’ contention that Stevens could not be trusted. After 
Stevens’ ouster by Skaggs, the Democrats fawned over him and 
his Black and Tan Republicans. A Populist “poet” later ridiculed 
the Democrats’ enchantment with Stevens: 

0, did you see Billy Skaggs upon his toes, 

Lift Billy Stevens through the Wigwam doe, 

0, did you see Billy Oates in big alarm 
Lift Billy Stevens under his arm. 30 

Stevens’ difficulties did not end with his ouster from the Kolbite 
convention. Later the same evening, he was arrested for being 
“drunk and obnoxious” at the Birmingham depot. 31 

At a closed meeting on the night of February 10, Skaggs 
was named chairman of the Central Campaign Committee. A.T. 
Goodwyn and A. P. Longshore were named chairmen of the 
Jeffersonian Democrats and the People’s Party campaign com¬ 
mittees respectively. 32 Skaggs entered into the organization of 
the campaign reluctantly. Writing shortly after the convention, 
Skaggs declared that he consented to be chairman at “great per¬ 
sonal sacrifice” because there was an absence of organization, 
and it was “positively necessary to inject some new life into the 
movement.” His “personal identification” with the campaign, 
Skaggs wrote, would be contingent upon the “influence that my 
views may exercise on the Committee. 13 

Skaggs did not undertake the campaign out of any great 
admiration of Reuben F. Kolb. Skaggs and other reform leaders 
regarded Kolb as a necessary evil. Early in the campaign, 
Skaggs, admitted that “while Captain Kolb unfortunately was 
the candidate, he was a mere incident to the issue, and the great 
fight, being based upon democratic principles, was the interest 
of the people. 34 Kolb’s previous “indiscretions” prompted one 
reform editor to observe that Skaggs’ participation in the 
campaign had given Kolb “his greatest claim to respectability 
in politics.” 33 In the election of 1892, Kolb had been accused of 

HO 

Birmingham People's Weekly Tribune , May 28, 1896. 

Montgomery Advertiser , February 10, 1894. 

Butler Choctaw Alliance , May 16, 1894. 

William H. Skaggs to Robert McKee, February 22, 1894, Robert McKee Papers. 
^William H. Skaggs to Robert McKee, March 19, 1894, Robert McKee Papers. 

John W. DuBose to William H. Skaggs, quoted in Skaggs to Robert McKee, 

February 19, 1894, Robert McKee Papers. 
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misusing his railroad pass while Commissioner of Agriculture 
and being involved in a cotton weighing fraud." 0 

The Democratic Press could not see any respectability in 
either Skaggs or Kolb. The invective delivered against Skaggs 
prior to the convention was minimal compared with the epithets 
hurled afterwards. The Gadsden Times-News in reporting the 
convention observed: “Skaggs’ political wisdom seems to be in 
inverse ratio to his verbosity, for while he made the longest 
speech in the Convention, it was easily the most foolish.” 37 Editor 
William D. Jelks speculated that if he were involved with the 
Jeffersonians, he would not want Skaggs, “for he slops over and 
spoils the whole thing.” 38 The Montgomery Advertiser noted 
that while hardly a single Democratic paper did not contain 
announcements of former supporters leaving Kolb, Skaggs was 
the “only convert who had been at all flagrant in proclaiming 
his abandonment of the Democratic Party, and he always was 
more or less a tenderfoot and not exactly sure where he stood.” 39 

In April occurred an event which shifted the focus of the 
gubernatorial campaign and added to the Jeffersonians’ image 
of not being quite respectable. On April 20, seven thousand 
Alabama coal miners went on strike in support of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The presence of convict labor in the 
mines hampered the strike. Violence flared: on May 7, a mine 
was dynamited and later in the month a murder occurred near 
Birmingham. On May 25, Governor Jones ordered 500 troops 
into the area. 40 The troops withdrew on June 30, but in July, 
the American Railroad Union strike reached Birmingham and 
again violence erupted. Jones sent 600 troops back to Birming¬ 
ham and they remained from July 8 to July 16. Shortly after 
they departed, violence again broke out at the Pratt City mines 
and the troops were ordered back a third time. 41 

The planks of the reform platform calling for the removal 
of convicts from the mines, a new lien law in favor of laborers, 
and the creation of a department of weights and measures—one 

''Rogers, The One-Gallused Rebellion, 174. 

’Gadsden Times-News, February 15, 1894. 

3S Eufaula Times and News, February 15, 1894. 
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of whose functions would be to insure that miners paid by the 
ton were not cheated—undoubtedly found favor among the 
miners. 42 Before the strike, representatives of 10,000 miners 
had endorsed the Kolb ticket. 43 Skaggs was active in organizing 
the “laboring people,” 44 and even invited J. It. Sovereign, Grand¬ 
master Workman of the Knights of Labor, to assist him and 
campaign for Kolb. 45 In spite of repeated denials, when Skaggs 
condemned Jones for using troops in a “partisan way” to break 
up the strike, 40 he was accused of “stirring up anarchy.” 47 Pre¬ 
dictably, the Democratic press praised Governor Jones for his 
incisive action and pessimistically speculated what would have 
happened had Kolb been governor. 48 The Birmingham Age- 
Herald pondered Skagg’s actions: 

In attainments and general mental ability, Skaggs is 
the most respectable of all the leaders of the polyglot party 
whose letter heads bear the misnomer of Jefferson. If he 
[their emphasis] throws himself athwart the efforts of the 
the state authorities to prevent arson and murder and a 
reign of dynamite and the torch, what can the people expect 
if they turn the government over to those that gallop just 
behind him. 49 

Charges of anarchy on the part of the Jeffersonians were 
frequent in the Democratic press. The Bessemer Weekly warned 
that if Kolb were elected, “there will intervene no impediment 
to class legislation and lawlessness. There will exist a con¬ 
dition of chaos, brought about by unchecked anarchy and 
agrarianism that will destroy, desolate, and depopulate the best 
portion of our beloved state.” 50 The Covington Times charged 
that Skaggs and other leaders of the reform movement were 
in sympathy with the “lawlessness and disorder” of the strike. 51 
One editor warned that, “while it was not generally known,” 

Hackney, Populism to Progressivism, 58. 

Rogers, The One-Gallused Rebellion, 275. 

Birmingham Age-Herald, May 27, 1894. 

Montgomery Advertiser, August 3, 1894. 

Union Springs Herald, June 27, 1894. 
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large groups of Kolb supporters were drilling with muskets and 
Winchester rifles. 50 Skaggs denied that the strikers who were 
supporting the Jeffersonian ticket had counseled violence or 
lawlessness; but in fact, “had manifested an heroic fortitude 
under very trying circumstances.*’ Despite these strong denials 
and the absence of substantive proof linking the Jeffersonians 

with the violence, the issue of anarchy was to play a prominent 
role in the campaign. 

The man to whom the Democrats turned to insure that 
anarchy and chaos” did not run rampant was “the one-armed 
hero of the wiregrass,” Colonel William Calvin Oates. 54 A more 
conservative candidate would have been difficult to find. While 
in Congress, Oates had voted against the Interstate Commerce 
Act, against the Hatch Act, against raising the Agriculture 
Bureau to cabinet level, and for the repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Pact. 55 No where was his conservatism more in evi¬ 
dence than when he voted against the Blair Education Bill* 
Speaking against the Blair Bill in 1887, Oates maintained “it 
is not the duty nor is it to the interest of the State, to educate 
its entire population beyond the primaries. Universal experience 
teaches that if a boy, without regard to his color, be educZ 
beyond this point, he declines to ever work another day in the 
sun. 67 Pressed to defend his position during the campaign, Oates 
explained that he opposed spending tax money to provide free 
“classical education” for everyone. 58 Perhaps there was some 
justification in a Populist editor’s impassioned abridgement of 
t e campaign: “The men who do the howling are generally men 
who have inherited enough property to keep them up, and they 
do not care a pin of what becomes of the poor. They class the 
Negroes and poor whites together and look upon them as hewers 
^ wood and drawers of water, without sentiment or feeling. 
There is the reason to the opposition to Kolb and reform, they 
do not want this despised [sic] class, to rise in intelligence or 
virtue but re main hewers of wood.” 50 Undoubtedly, Oates’ 

Brewton Pine Belt News, July 24, 1894. 

^Birmingham Age-Herald, June 26, 1894. 

Talladega Our Mountain Home , Tulv 18 1894 
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opposition to measures designed to aid the “lower classes” aided 
his defeating the more liberal Joseph Johnston for the guber¬ 
natorial nomination. 00 

Skaggs, who had intended to remain Chairman only as long 
as his views had some influence on the Committee, shortly be¬ 
came the chief spokesman for the movement. 01 In an interview 
with a Washington newspaper, Skaggs gave a brief history of 
the events leading up to the campaign and a succinct summary 
of the vital issues. Tracing politics in Alabama from Reconstruc¬ 
tion, Skaggs maintained that it was “but natural” that a political 
party so long in “undisputed control” should at last become 
corrupt, and that its leaders “should at last view with contempt 
the demands of the people whose masters they had been, under 
peculiar circumstances and for so long a time.” Under the 
unusual situation growing out of the Reconstruction period, 
according to Skaggs, “it was possible, so long as 90% of the 
white population buried all differences on economic or other 
political questions in a common purpose to maintain white 
supremacy, to create a political machine with absolute power. 
The machine in Alabama is now exercising an arbitrary power 
unequaled by any experience known in the history of this country. 
It is, therefore, a fight for civil liberty, the right to choose their 
leaders, to vote and to have their votes counted, on the part of 
the people against the favored class, who notoriously deny these 
demands.” 62 

The biggest obstacle in their fight was the Sayre Election 
Law enacted in 1893. According to this complicated bill, voters 
were to register only in May in the precinct where they would 
vote; candidates were to be arranged alphabetically; a voter 
got only five minutes in an isolated voting booth; and most im¬ 
portantly, if the voter needed aid, he could only receive it from 
an election official. 63 A Congressional Committee Report later 
said of the bill: “If the election laws of Alabama had been 
designed to encourage fraud and thwart the people’s will, they 
could not in some respects have been more happily framed to 
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meet that purpose. The form of the ticket is such that an 
intelligent voter must have difficulty and the illiterate voter 
must be absolutely at the mercy of the ticket marker. He re¬ 
ceives the ballot from the inspector, it has no distinguishing 
mark or emblem; he cannot have a sample ticket from which to 
learn the location of the names of the candidates of his choice; 
he cannot have his ticket marked in the open; he must retire to 
a booth where no eye but the marker’s can see him; and in that 
seclusion, with no means of knowing whether his will is expressed 
by the mark placed on his ballot, a dishonest marker can make 
the honest voter the tool of his own nefarious purpose.” 8 * 


Skaggs and other Jeffersonians were certain the bill had 
been designed to encourage fraud. The People’s Party Advocate 
reported that A. D. Sayre, the author of the Bill, had said that 
its purpose was to “suppress a certain vote, and not to secure 
an honest count of the legal vote as cast.” 86 While Skaggs main¬ 
tained that every man who could not read would be prevented 
from casting his vote for whom he chose due to election officials 
marking the ballots, the Democratic press praised the act be¬ 
cause the most unlearned man, black or white, is guaranteed 
the vote.” 88 Maligning the Jeffersonians for endorsing the 
Australian Ballot, the Wilcox Progress claimed that had it been 
adopted, “its intricacies might have debarred illiterate voters, 
its only provision being that a blind man might have assistance. 
But in this law, every voter can call for assistance and can obtain 
it, and have his ticket prepared as he desires it should be. So 
instead of democrats trying to disfranchise voters, it is the 

Kolbites. The truth is that our people will not be bamboozled 
by Kolb or Skaggs.” 87 


Faced with “Organized” domination in finances and the 
press, Skaggs and the Jeffersonians were forced to turn out of 
the state. In a letter to the New York Tribune entitled “An 
Appeal from Alabama,” Skaggs recounted the frauds that were 
taking place under the Sayre Law: “With practically an un- 
limited amount of funds, the Democrats have already been en- 
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gaged in the purchasing of false registration certificates. The 
interest of every man who has money invested in Alabama, as 
well as the concern of every liberty loving American, should be 
directed in the support of our struggle for civil liberty.” Skaggs 
lamented the fact that the Jeffersonians were poor and needed 
funds “to distribute literature, to verify the registration auth¬ 
orized by the election law and place on the lists only those 
actually registered and to use all such measures as circumstances 
may suggest to prevent fraud.” Any remittance, Skaggs 
avowed, would be used only for legitimate expenses of a cam¬ 
paign for honest elections. Closing, Skaggs appealed to the 
North and West to come to the aid of the South which “was in 
danger of destruction.” 68 

Democratic response was particularly vitriolic. “Kolb and 
Skaggs are both far worse than Republicans; but then this is 
not surprising as it has ever been characteristic of traitors to be 
more bitter and vindictive, indeed worse in every particular, 
than genuine, open, and avowed enemies of long standing,” 
decried one paper. 69 The editor of the Talladega Our Mountain 
Home, denounced Skaggs, claiming that the native son’s appeal 
was “humiliating to every man who has a spark of State pride 
in him. The black Republican party, in all of its days of 
humiliation and mendicancy, never grovelled on the sidewalks 
at the feet of the alien, begging for alms in the sight of men.” 70 
The Alabama Inquirer found a new issue in the campaign. The 
Democratic Party was now not only the sole safeguard against 
anarchy, but also “the only bulwark between the greed, the 
grinding, the merciless oppression of the millionaire.” 71 The 
Inquirer's concern was unwarranted; Skaggs received few con¬ 
tributions from anyone. 72 

In addition to appealing for northern funds to overcome the 
Sayre Law, Skaggs, as chairman, took other actions to prevent 
recurrent frauds. The Black Belt counties had given Jones 
such large majorities in 1892, that he was able to overcome 

New York Tribune, quoted in Troy Democrat, June 30, 1894. 
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Kolb’s majorities in the wiregrass and northern Alabama. 73 I n 
an effort to rectify this seeming incongruity, Skaggs issued 
a circular urging Negroes not to register. 74 The purpose of the 
circular was two-fold: to eliminate the personal difficulties of 
the blacks and to reduce the number of votes cast making it 

theoretically difficult for the Democrats to steal too manv 
ballots. 73 

Democrats assumed an ambivalent posture regarding the 
circular. Senator John T. Morgan, in an Ashville campaign 
speech, chided Skaggs for “coming to the conclusion that there 
is no negro in Alabama who had any more sense than to obey his 
commands and would disqualify himself at his beck and call. 
If Kolb wants to reform anybody, let him begin with Skaggs 
who has disfranchised so many Negroes by ordering them not 
to register.” 76 The Linden Reporter urged that “the Democrats 
should see that they [blacks] register in counties where they 
vote them. The Negro is in it and Democrats should see that 
they do themselves no harm.” 77 Taking a more defensive position, 
the Marion Star editorialized that “if the Democrats in this 
section are guilty of the charges made by the Jeffersonians, they 
have been forced to such a course, first by the overwhelming 
preponderance of the colored voters, and later by the Jeffer¬ 
sonians themselves, in their efforts to wrench the government 
of our state from the hands of the able Democrats and place it 
in the hands of a few political shylarks, like Kolb and Skaggs.” 78 
Further justification was given by the Birmingham Age-Herald: 

Skaggs throws away 80,000 Negro votes in one sweep, while 
the ballot box stuffer, if there is such a person in this land, can 
manage to creep out three to five ballots from a box in an entire 

day’s voting, after very hard and immense peril to soul and 
body.” 79 

Convinced by such statements and the refusal of the Demo¬ 
cratic chairmen to publish voting registration lists that the 

"Rogers, The One-Gallused Rebellion , 222. 
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Democrats were determined to repeat the frauds of 1892, 80 Skaggs 
attempted to coerce them into guaranteeing free elections. Ad¬ 
mitting the procedure was somewhat unusual, but that circum¬ 
stances demanded it, Skaggs called upon the Jeffersonians not 
to attend “public meetings” in behalf of Oates. Acknowledg¬ 
ing that free discussion of the issues of the day was true 
I democracy,^ Skaggs asserted “there is no room for discussion 
| so long as one side claims and unhesitatingly exercises the arbi¬ 
trary power of the brigand. We must first meet on the common 
[ground of equal rights, particularly the one essential right of 
| every American citizen, to vote for men and measures of his 
| choice, and to have his vote counted as cast.” If Oates would 
[ guarantee an “absolutely fair and honest election,” Skaggs con¬ 
tinued, “we will at once advise our people to attend their meet- 
[ ings and our candidates and speakers to meet their candidates 
and speakers.” 81 

f 

| The Democrats were apparently not prepared to make any 
[ guarantees. As late as July 26, a Jeffersonian chairman 
[ lamented, “we have made every honorable effort to secure a 
\ list of registered voters in each beat; we have appealed for a 
| list of the inspectors appointed for the various voting places; 

| in all this we have been denied. Hence it is a logical conclusion 
[ that this secrecy and this exercise of unjust power in not grant- 
[ ing to the people so simple and j ust request is indicative of a 
course lamentable to believe and intolerable in its execution.” 83 

The Democratic press saw the Jeffersonians in the grips 
of paranoia. “They claim they detect traces of a disposition on 
the part of the Democracy of the various counties of the state 
to fall short of their ideas of political righteousness,” but con¬ 
tinued editor John Williams, the real reason for this ploy of 
Skaggs was, “they realize that their cause is weakening and this 
pious saintly crowd who seem to have stolen ‘the livery of 
heaven to serve the Devil in/ gently prefer this charge [fraud] 
than suspect that the Democrats are going to outvote them in 
several of the counties of the state where nearly the entire vote 
is Democratic.” 83 The Phoenix City Journal saw Skaggs as the 
fraud, warned against any man who is “afraid of the light of 
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day,” and concluded that this “letter of the chairman of the 
Kolb faction is enough to damn his mongrel combination in the 
eyes of all conscientious inquirers of the truth.” 81 Another paper 
warned, “it is a dangerous doctrine that will not bear discussion, 
All that Skaggs’ sort lack of denying the freedom of speech is 
the power to do so. They would muzzle the press, boycott news¬ 
papers, bulldoze speakers, and do anything else that belongs to 
the methods of tyrants and anarchists.” 85 

It is highly doubtful that Skaggs desired to curtail debate; 
in addition to his other duties, he was the Jeffersonian’s most 
effective and eloquent speaker. 83 Unfortunately, there are no 
extant texts of Skaggs’ 1984 campaign oratory. One reason is 
that apparently Skaggs seldom spoke from prepared notes." 
Regrettably, also, the Democratic press, while giving full cover¬ 
age to Democratic speakers, found little space for Jeffersonian 
campaigners. 88 The fact that the press often either misquoted 
or omitted his speeches led the volatile Skaggs to challenge John 
Williams, editor of the Talladega Our Mountain Home, to a 
duel. 80 

Skaggs’ speeches were inevitably long, frequently lasting 
three or four hours. 00 In addition to being lengthy, his eloquence 
was vociferous and stentorian. Commenting on one of his 
speeches, one wag urged, “If Mr. Skaggs’ oratory is really res¬ 
ponsible for the present heat wave, he should be confined for the 
summer in a refrigerator.” 91 Warning that he had eighty-three 
lungs, the New York Sun described Skaggs on the stump: “On 
Friday, the torrential and tumultuous Skaggs, the labryinth- 
lunged and horrisonous Skaggs began to make a speech for Kolb. 
Skaggs whirled and skirled, leaped to the welkin, plumped down 
to the center, emitted a deluge of Vesuvian speech, blew hotter 
than the siroc, burned, blasted, melted. The sacred streams of 
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Alabama grew hot, simmered, seethed, boiled into fury and 
flame. Blubber hisses at Connagga, Yattayabba was a geyser, 
the romantic waters of Kitchabodagga threw flame into Stag¬ 
gers and Cherockchehatchee—no more the haunt of Indian 
maidens—eggs boiled in Puss Cuss, and the Styx was on fire. 
Flames hid the awful Montgomery of Dirtsellers. Hens were 
fried or roasted on their perch according to their distance from 
Skaggs. Strong men crept into dugouts. Sheep became boiled 
mutton. Alabama was a sea of fire. Northward and ever 
northward swept the heat. Skaggs began to occur on Friday. 
Sunday and Monday his eruption had taken the conscience out 
of every collar in the north. We revere Skaggs, but we advise 
everybody to take a palm-leaf fan and a fire insurance policy 
when Skaggs gets hot in the collar.” 92 

As the August election date approached, Skaggs exuded a 
cautious optimism. Writing 0. D. Street, Skaggs’ “candid 
opinion” was that he expected Kolb to carry the state by 45- 
50,000, “irrespective of the false returns, which we are doing 
all we can to prevent, but know that some will unavoidably slip 
in.” 03 In a post-election telegram to H. E. Taubeneck, chairman 
of the National Populist Executive Committee, Skaggs reduced 
his estimate of Kolb’s majority, but still thought the Jeffer¬ 
sonians would carry every county in the northern part of the 
state except one, and “notwithstanding unprecedented frauds 
in the sixteen black belt counties, we will carry the state by at 
least 30,000,” 81 

When the ballots were finally tallied, they showed Skaggs’s 
optimism unfounded and his anxieties realized. Of 194,167 
votes cast, 49,183 fewer than in 1892, 03 Oates received 110,875 
to Kolb’s 83,293. As Skaggs had feared, the voting pattern was 
a somewhat smaller version of that in 1892. Although Kolb 
carried thirty-four counties to Oates’ thirty-two, his largest 
majority in any county was only 1,290 votes. His margin in all 
of the counties he carried was 16,270. Of Oates’ thirty-two 
counties, seventeen were in the Black Belt. In the fifteen coun- 
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ties Oates carried outside the Black Belt, his majority was only 
6,223. Yet the seventeen Black Belt counties carried by Oates 
gave him a majority of 37,633. Discounting the Black Belt, 
Kolb would have defeated Oates by 8,383 votes. 00 

As in 1892, the Jeffersonians were convinced they had been 
defrauded. The Troy Jeffersonian angrily decried that the 
“Sayre law has proven a better instrument of fraud than the old 
law. Writing somewhat later, Skaggs offered the example of 
Wilcox County, where although there were “only 1,031 votes 
cast, yet a majority of over 6,000 was returned for the Demo¬ 
cratic Ticket.” 08 In Lowndes County, according to Skaggs, the 
supervisor of elections canvassed the vote to be 2,272 for Oates 
to Kolb’s 361. Yet the official declaration of the vote to the 
House of Representatives gave the totals to be 4,995 for Oates 
and 361 for Kolb. 60 Throughout the Black Belt, the Democrats 
appointed illiterate blacks to represent the Jeffersonians as 
precinct inspectors. In Montgomery County, where Kolb, War¬ 
ren S. Reese, and Frank Baltzell, among others, voted, the 
Democrats named John Washington, an illiterate Negro, who 
had also served in the same capacity in 1892, to represent the 
Jeffersonians. “The people have no right to complain at the 
appointment of a negro simply on account of his color,” main¬ 
tained the People's Party Advocate , but continued, “they do 
complain that an illiterate negro should be appointed as the 
only safeguard against the dishonest practices of organized 
ballot box stuffers.” 100 But, as editor William D. Jelks had said 

in 1892, even if the charges of fraud were true, what could the 
Jeffersonians do about it? 101 

Talk of revolution was rife. 102 Two days after the election, 
Kolb announced that he had been elected and called for a con¬ 
ference of party leaders on August 9 to plan strategy. The 
policy statment coming out of the conference was not very 
revolutionary. Signed by Skaggs, Goodwyn, and Pitts, the 
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paper declared that “with less pretext and absolutely without 
the least semblance of justification,” the election returns ex¬ 
ceeded the frauds of 1892. The committee called for meetings 
throughout the state on August 23 “to act upon this great 
crisis, and to ins:st that the manhood, patriotism and love of 
liberty which has always invoked prompt and decisive action 
from them shall find expression in their course that will be 
creditable to their revolutionary sires and furnish a precedent 
in our history to which all will ever revert with pride and satis¬ 
faction.” 103 Only forty-six of the sixty-six counties held the 
meeting called for, and these were “very slimly attended.” 104 

Despite the fact that he had paid out over $400 and had 
served without compensation for five months, Skaggs agreed 
to stay on as Chairman of the Central Campaign Committee 
until full reports could be obtained as to election frauds. 1 " 3 At 
a November meeting, which had been arranged by Goodwyn and 
Pitts in case the August meetings had failed, Skaggs reported 
that the committee had “ample proof that their allegations that 
Kolb had been counted out due to fraud is true. The will of the 
people . . . has been set aside through the agency of election 
managers and county officials, aided and abetted by corrupt 
judiciary, which is a disgrace to our civilization, and protected 
by a de facto executive, who has trampled under foot the law 
and destroyed in the Alabama the form of republican institu¬ 
tions.” In spite of the rectitude of their position, Skaggs coun¬ 
seled moderation — “drowning out incendiary speakers who 
called for their being seated even if by force.” 106 

Perhaps because of his moderation, Skaggs was “conspicu¬ 
ous by his absence” at Kolb’s comic tragedy of an inauguration 
on December l. 107 Reporting the “eccentric” Captain’s inaugura¬ 
tion, the New York Sun observed: “Captain Reuben Furioso 
Kolb continues to bruise the wind with indignant speech. He 
speaks of ‘hurling from power by force, if necessary,’ the base 
wretches that refuse to let him be Governor of Alabama; but 
he has hurled and hustled too much. Alabama wants repose, 
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and the sky-watting and earth-butting words of Captain Rube 
cannot arouse her or bring a quiver to her weary eyes. Where 
is Skaggs, the Atlantean-jawed pusher of thunder; Skaggs, the 
dauntless and the deafening, whose fierce grasp burns the light¬ 
ening and leaves scars on the elemental fire? Skaggs might do 
somewhat, pluck off the bandages of peace and unleash the un¬ 
licensed dogs of war. Kolb is too anemic for the crisis.” los 


“New York Sun quoted in Ibid., December 13 , 1894 . 
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Surveying The Gaines Trace, 1807-1808 

hy 

James H. Stone 

In late 1807, Captain Edmund Pendleton Gaines undertook 
what was, for a young army officer, an extremely important 
mission — to save from extinction the American settlements on 
the Tombigbee River in what is now south Alabama. At that time, 
Spanish taxes imposed at Mobile were virtually strangling such 
centers as Fort Stoddert and St. Stephens. Aside from government 
officials and army troops, the population of the raw south 
Alabama frontier region consisted of a very few hardy pioneers. 
These Americans, who began to populate the lower Tombigbee 
area as early as 1791, earned precarious livelihoods by raising 
indigo in the rich creek bottoms, by herding cattle on the prairies, 
or by trading trinkets, blankets, arms, and ammunition with the 
Indians for honey, beeswax, bear oil, groundnuts, tobacco, skins, 
and pelts. 

When the American traders, operating out of the government 
trading post at St. Stephens, began to cut deeply into the 
Spanish-Indian trade in the first years of the nineteenth century, 
the Spanish at Mobile objected strenuously. Because they con¬ 
trolled Florida, which extended at that time all the way to the 
Mississippi River, the Spanish possessed the strategic advantage in 
the struggle for the Indian trade. Florida officials began to delay 
American vessels at Mobile and to harrass American officials who 
were connected with the trading post at St. Stephens. More 
ominously, they placed heavy duties on American goods passing 
through Mobile. An American settler could buy, for example, a 
barrel of Kentucky flour for four dollars at Natchez, but by the 
time it reached St. Stephens, due largely to prohibitive Spanish 
taxes, a barrel of the same flour cost sixteen dollars. 

From the American point of view, the situation on the lower 
Tombigbee was intolerable, but for several reasons a direct 
military confrontation with the Spanish was out of the question. 
In 1806 George Strother Gaines, the Factor at St. Stephens, and 
his older brother Edmund Pendleton Gaines, the Commandant at 
Port Stoddert, began to devise methods of circumventing Spanish 
control of transportation facilities. The Gaines brothers were 
apparently aware of an old French scheme to connect the 
Tennessee and Tombigbee Rivers by canal, thus providing a direct 
water link between the Tennessee and the lower Tombigbee area. 





Medal struck by order of Congress, honoring Edmund Pendleton Gaines, following the Battle of Lake Erie. 
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Realizing that a canal was impractical at that time, they reasoned 
that a wagon road connecting the two rivers, though less 
convenient than an all-water route, would serve their purposes 
almost as well. 

The War Department agreed that such a road was a practical 
solution. The government hoped to be able to ship goods by way 
of the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers to Muscle Shoals, over the 
proposed wagon road to Cotton Gin Port, 1 and down the 
Tombigbee to the settlements, thus avoiding Spanish taxes. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1807 General Henry Dearborn, the 
Secretary of War, ordered E.P. Gaines to survey a route from the 
Tennessee to the Tombigbee. Gaines was well equipped for the 
job. Having been one of the surveyors of the Natchez Trace, he 
was experienced in such matters, and some considered him the 
best surveyor in the army. Also, his experiences at Fort Stoddert 
had convinced him that the Tombigbee settlements could not 
survive without a new supply route. 

Following Dearborn’s orders, Gaines conducted a survey 
between the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee and Cotton Gin Port 
on the Tombigbee during December 1807 and January 1808. 
Gaines and his small party traveled the well-known Chickasaw trail 
connecting the two points. After reaching the Tombigbee River, 
they encountered some Chickasaws who expressed pleasure at the 
prospect of having the government improve their trail between the 
two rivers. Gaines’ official report to the War Department 
recommended that the old trail be expanded into a wagon road 
and concluded that the Tennessee-Tombigbee route was the most 
feasible route for supplies for the south Alabama settlements. 

In October 1810, William Eustis, the Secretary of War, 
appointed George S. Gaines to negotiate a treaty with the 
Chickasaws for the right to build the road. Gaines was only 
partially successful. The Chickasaws were much less enthusiastic 
about the road than they had been in 1808, and they refused to 
allow Gaines to build a wagon road over their trail. However, they 
did sign a treaty allowing the Americans to use it as a horse path. 
George S. Gaines opened the route in late 1810, and it became 
known as the Gaines Trace because of his efforts. The trace 

Located in what became Monroe County, Mississippi, Cotton Gin Port developed 
into a thriving trading town and river port in the first half of the nineteenth 
cenutry. Its success was due to its fortunate location at the southern terminus 
of the Gaines Trace where it met the Tombigbee River at the head of navigation. 
Cotton Gin Port became a ghost town in 1887, the victim of rail construction 
in the area. 
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connecting the two rivers provided considerable savings on freight, 
perhaps saving the settlements from extinction. It also helped 
insure that the Americans would eventually vanquish the Spanish 
in the struggle for political and commercial control of the area. 2 

E.P. Gaines was a meticulous man who maintained extensive 
records of his activities. Fortunately for students of Alabama 
history, the diary Gaines kept on his survey through northwest 
Alabama during the cold wet winter of 1807-1808 has been 
preserved. The Right Reverend Dr. Charles Todd Quintard 
presented it to the Tennessee Historical Society in 1867. 3 
Gaines entitled it “Notes of a Survey from the head of Muscle 
Shoals, Tennessee River, to the Gin-Port, on the Tombigbee, East 
of the Chickasaw Nation; and down the last mentioned River to 
the mouth of Oaknoxaby Creek. By Edmund Pendleton Gaines, ! 
Captain 2. d U.S. Infantry, and by order of the Honorable Henry 
Dearborn, Secretary of the War Department of the United States. 
Completed in January 1808.” In this document Gaines recorded 
what is probably the most detailed description of the northwest 
Alabama frontier in the period before permanent white settle¬ 
ment. 4 

Having completed a Survey of the Muscle Shoals, and the 
route, by land, from the lower end to the head thereof, commence 
a survey from thence to the Navigable Waters of the Tombigby 
River, route 26: th 1807. 

Begin at the house of M? Melton, on a bluff, left [or south] 


"The above sketch is based on James H. Stone, Cotton Gin Port, Mississippi: The 
History of a Tombigbee River Town (University, Miss., 1969 ), passim. James 


W. Silver, Edmund Pendleton Gaines: Frontier General ([Baton Rouge], 1949) 
is an excellent biography. Unfortunately, there is no biography of George 
Strother Gaines, but helpful material may be found in several sources. Among 
the better are George S. Gaines, "Reminiscences of Early Times in the Mississippi 
Territory,” Mobile Daily Register, June 19, 27, July 3, 10, 17, 1872, and George 
J. Leftwich, "Colonel George Strother Gaines and Other Pioneers in [the] 
Mississippi Territory,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, Centenary 
Series, I (1916), 463-76. 


I wish to thank the Tennessee Historical Society for allowing me to make use 
of the E. P. Gaines material in its collection. My especial thanks go to Mary W. 
Frazer, Senior Archivist, Manuscript Unit, Tennesseee State Library and Archives, 
for her kind assistance. 


4 Though Gaines* usage is sometimes incorrect, in no case has his spelling, punctua¬ 
tion, capitalization, etc. been modified. Any additions by the editor are in 
brackets. All deletions are indicated in the standard manner. 
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bank of the Tennessee River, near the head of the Muscle Shoals. 

Width of the Tennessee at this place 280 chs? or 1 m. 120 

chs. 

Mark the route with two chops & a blaze on all. trees near the 
line, front and rear; — and a chop on small growth, so as to make 
it bend to the ground, & leave it alive. 

[We travel] S[outh] 45? W[est for] 50 chains thro’ M? 
Melton’s lane — Upland of the first quality. 

S. 50? W. 110 [chains.] At 100 chains cross a path — Oak & 
Hickory timber ... 

S. 45? W. 9 miles & 145 chains.. ..At 110 chs cross a path 
leading N. & S. — At this place is a skirt of thin land, lightly 
timbered with Hickory and Oak: — grassy. 2? Mile .... Strong 
upland, nearly level; small scrubby hickory timber, with grape¬ 
vines and long grass. 3: d Mile -Rich upland, nearly level. 

Hickory growth. 4: th Mile -At 64 chs. cross a small path 

leading N. & S. — At 68 chs. cross. Big-Spring-Creek, 21/2 chs. 
wide — runs N.N.W. — About 70 chs. south of this place is the big 
Spring, which is about 100 yards wide, & 300 y? s long. Encamp 
near the big Spring. 

December 27: th 1807 — Our pack-horses missing until 2 P.M. 
when we proceed, same course, on rich upland, open and nearly 
level; with small Hickory & Black-oak timber. 

5: th Mile ... .Land & timber as last noted. No under-wood to 
this place. 

6: th Mile -At 28 chs. cross a path N.W. & S.E. Land nearly 

level, with Post-oak and Hickory timber. — No underwood. — 
Small patches of strong land. 

At 47 to 100 chains, best 2: nd rate upland. Large Black-oak & 
Hickory timber. — Nearly level. 

At 104 chs. timber mixt with Post-oak. Small ledges of rocks 
near the line. — Land nearly level. 

At 111 chs. cross a path, nearly at right angles. 

At 116 [chains] Path. Killer’s Creek, 3 chains wide from tops 
of banks, — 21/2 chs. at low water, 6 to 8 feet deep; gentle, silent 
current. Banks 12 feet high; firm and well adapted to bridging. We 
go down the creek, which continues too deep to ford, for about a 
mile, where it makes a considerable turn to the right — thus 

at which we find a convenient Crossing-place. The 
banks, on both s ides, to this place continue high and firm, as at 

A chain is normally considered to be sixty-six feet. Gaines, however, used a chain 
thirty-three feet in length, making 160 chains to the mile. 
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the place where the line strikes the creek, to which place we return 
and encamp. 

December 28? h 1807 

Depart at 7 ° Clock A.M. same course. 

7: th Mile -Beautiful land, nearly level: — Oak & Hickorj 

timber. 

8: th Mile .... At 119 chs. cross the path which leads from the 
Shoal-Town, eastwardly, to the Goard’s Settlement, about 3 miles 
distance. 

9: th Mile , Land and Growth as last noted. 

10* h Mile .... At 68 chs. growth mixed with Pine. 

At 70 [chains] cross a branch running to the left. 

At 145 [chains] change course. 6 

.... ll: th Mile ... .Rocks • • • -Strong upland. 

•... 12:* h Mile .... Down a Branch. Land nearly level, and of 
good quality. Oak and Hickory timber .... 

... .13. Mile -Thin Cane-brake, near a branch, to the left, 

Encamp. Rain during the afternoon. On reconoitreing the route 
and adjacent grounds back to the 10 th Mile, I find the ridge 
between the 11 : th & 12: th Miles may be surrounded without 
much inconvenience, by bearing about a mile to the N.W. but is 
deemed unnecessary to deviate from the present line so much, as 
the distance around the point of the ridge would be too great to 
justify such an alteration; especially where no serious obstacles to 
a good road, are found crossing it. 

December 29: th Rain. 

.... Beautiful, level, firm land; tall Oak & Hickory, with some 
Ash and Poplar growth .... 

14 th Mile -cross Lick-fork of Town-Creek, 5 1 /2 y? s wide 

.... A high hill to the left.... a Cliff to the left_a fine Spring, 

Rich firm Land. Timber as last noted.... A small Creek, a few 
chains to the right, runs N. 

.... 15 th Mile .... cross a small creek, runing to the right_ A 

rocky hill to the left. Rich, firm ground, nearly level. Narrow 
Cane-brake to the right.... Small creek a few chains to the right 

-cross a small creek, 5 y : d s wide, runing to the right_a rocky 

knobb-to the right_a ledge of Rocks. 

.... 16 th Mile .... cross a small branch, runing to left. Good 
upland: Oak and Hickory timber_a low ridge. ... cross a 


At this point, the course changes become too numerous to be conveniently i* 1 ' 
eluded here. Those interested in tracing Gaines’ exact route from the Tennessee 
to the Tombigbee should consult the table following this document. 
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branch runing to the left.... cross Coosa path, leading from the 
lower end of the Muscle-Shoals to Coosa-Town, Creek Nation, 
bearing about S. 26? E. 70 miles distance. 

17 th Mile _Waving ridges — Strong upland — Oak timber_ 

descend a short hill, which has a rocky base. Firm land of good 
quality .... 

18 th Mile -cross a branch runing west. Strong upland; — 

low ridges. — Oak and Hickory timber-top of a ridge, 14 chs. 

across, & 6? ascent & descent-Through rich Cane-brake-low- 

grounds, to the right bank of Town-Creek. 

Encamp early in the Afternoon, in order to examine the Creek 
and adjacent ground, so as to ascertain the most suitable crossing 
place. I find the low grounds from 30 to 50 chs. wide; generally 
dry and rich; with considerable skirts of cane-brake. 

The timber consists, principally, of Oak, Poplar, Beech & 
Hickory. The banks of the Creek, at this place, are high and firm; 
and appear never to have been overflowed. Find an excellent ford 
a short distance above our Encampment. 

December 30: th 1807. Clear & Cold 

_ 19: th Mile _cross the creek, 3 chs. wide; 21/2 feet 

deep; strong current; stony bottom; and high, firm banks. We 
experienced considerable inconvenience, from the Cold, in wading 
this creek. We found no tree near the Ford that would reach 
across; and our Horses being all packed, left us no other means of 

geting over.... a gentle ascent out of Cane-brake_Open woods. 

— Ascent continued... . Along a low ridge. Strong upland... .cross 
a branch runing left.... A steep bank and creek, 12 to 15 chs. to 
the left.... 

_ 20: th Mile _Second rate land — low ridges, nearly level. 

Small oak and Hickory timber. No under-wood ... .cross a small 

creek runing to left .... cross a Branch runing to the left- 

Strong upland; nearly level, and firm .... 

... .21 s .* Mile ... .Ditto land & growth-touch the bank of 

the creek to our left, near an Indian Camp, on the side of a low 
ridge.... 

... .22? d Mile ... .Halt about noon, in order to reconoitre the 
country a-head. — Find an excellent and large body of land, with 
timber and water of the best quality. The richness of the soil, and 
the levelness of the land, in places on our course, form the only 
obstacles to a good road. These, however, can do no injury except 
in very wet weather. 
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December 31: st 1807 — Clear & cold. 

Depart at 7 °Clock, A.M. 

-cross a branch runing to the left. Moist land — Tall 

Red-oaks, and large Hickory & Ash timber. Green briers, and thin 
cane-cross a Branch runing to the left. 

23 d Mile -Land nearly level. — Growth as before noted. 

24! h Mile - cross a creek 8 yards wide, runing S.E. 

beautiful, dry, firm, rich land, nearly level . . . Cedars and 
scattering pines; with Oak and Hickory timber. 

... .25: th Mile .... cross a branch runing to the left. — Land 
thin and nearly level. — Post-oak & Pine timber. 

.... 26: th Mile -cross a small branch, right, through 

beautiful, open woods: — Low ridges, nearly level: — Firm ground' 
strong land. Hickory & Oak timber. 

27: th Mile -a small Prairie .... flat rocks, nearly even with 

the common surface .... cross a rocky-bottom Creek, two poles 7 
wide, runing to the right; affording a narrow skirt of Cane-brake 
both sides, and excellent upland .... up a rocky ridge, 4? ascent: 
rock even with the surface, nearly; and in many places unsound 
and crumbling — near a small path. 

. . . 28. Mile .... along the top of a ridge .... large rocks 

project above the surface. Growth as last noted; intermixt with 
Cedar. Ascent 4...... top of Cedar-hill. — Descent 3?.... to good 

land.... old Chickasaw path, which leads from Flint-Creek, about 

20 miles above M 1 . Meltons, to the Chickasaw Nation... .Ascend 
the ridge which divides the waters of Bear-Creek, from those 
which empty into [the] Tennessee, above the mouth of said creek. 
Ascent 6. Find, at several places on the ridge, considerable 
quantities of Iron-ore, in small lumps, on top of the ground.... 

First rate upland: Large Hickory and Black-oak timber: — No 
underwood: - Long grass: - Dark-brown Soil, of a reddish casta 
few inches below the surface; loose, rich and deep. 

29 h Mile .... a low ridge, on which is a considerable quantity 

of Iron-ore, in very small lumps, mixt with a rich, darkish-red Soil. 
Timber as last noted. 

30. Mile .... a Branch. First rate upland continued.... a 
fine Spring, left. Land and growth as last noted. 

.... 31 s .* Mile ... .Cane-brake and Cedars. 

.... 32 Mile .... Encamp early in the Afternoon, and explore 
the intended route for tomorrow’s survey. — Find the land well 
adapted to the purp oses of a road, and cultivation, for a few miles 

'A pole is 1 6/ 2 feet. 
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head; where it becomes rather broken. From the head of the 
Muscle-Shoals to this place, is one continued body of good land. 
Jhe Soil, which in many places is mixed with gravel, is deep, and 
of a dark red color: in general, thinly timbered with Hickory and 
black-oak; with little or no under-wood, except on the margins of 
some of the creeks and Rivulets; and there only in small skirts. 
About 7/8 ths of this distance, I find to be upland of the best 
quality, intersected by beautiful, gravelly-bottom Creeks and 
Rivulets of excellent water; none of which appear to form any 
serious obstacle to the intended road. 

January 1!* 1808. Clear, frosty & cold. 

_cross a gravelly-bottom Creek, 8 yards wide, runing to the 

right_cross a fine rivulet runing to the right. Thin Cane-brake; 

excellent upland_cross a branch runing to the right. Strong 

up-land. Hickory, Ash, Poplar, Black-walnut, and Black-oak 
timber. 

33? Mile-rocky.... Some of these rocks rise 3 to four feet 

above the surface_ Cane_cross a beautiful, clear, rocky- 

bottom Creek, 15 yards wide. 

34: th Mile _Rocky and uneven surface ... .foot of a hill; 

steepest part of which is 11? elevation: — very rocky_top of 

the hill; from which we find a gentle descent ... .foot of a rocky 
hill, at which begins a large Cedar-Grove. Rich land, nearly level. 

_ 35: th Mile . . . .Creek runing N.W. 16 y? s wide. Cane on 

both sides of the creek; and excellent upland.... cross a large 
Branch, runing to the left. 

36: th Mii e Cedar-Grove .... Hill.... Elevation 12 1/2 
degrees. 

37 th Mile. . . .Hilly & Stony land. . . .a ridge. . . .cross a Creek, 
5 yards wide. 

38 th Mile .... Up a gravelly Hill, and into a Hollow near a 
small Branch. Oak timber, principally. . . .Land hilly: — Timber 
mixt with Pine.... 

.... 39 th Mile.. . .Low ridges; 2? rate upland; Oak, Hickory & 
Pine timber. ... 


40: th Mile. . . .a Spring ... a Hill... a Cliff to the left. 

... 41 st Mile... .see a Creek, in a deep Hollow, to the left... 
Down a sharp point of a ridge, near a Cliff, to the left. 

42 d Mile . . . Encamp; and explore the adjacent ground. Find 
the country, for several miles in every direction, very hilly, 
interspersed with valleys of rich land; with excellent timber and 
water. The Hills, too, afford rich soil, & large Oak & Hickory 
timber. 
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January 2? 1808 

.... Down a ridge .... cross a creek, 14 yards wide, runing 

N.N.W. .. . Hilly, but strong land-Along a gravelly ridge_ 

Cross a hollow and small branch. 

-43? Mile _Spanish-oak_On a ridge_Cross a 

Hollow and up a Drain. 

44: th Mile -Along a ridge,-cross a rivulet runing to the 

left. 

45 th Mile, near a branch, left, marked a Walnut.... Narrow 
Cane-brake-bottom .... Rich Cane-brake Land, nearly level, to 
right Bank of Bear-Creek. A Cliff on the opposite bank prevents 
our crossing at this place; we therefore turn up to a ford. 

- 46 th Mile, mark a Dogwood near the bank of the creek. 

At this place is a beautiful ford, near a small Island, R[ight], 

.... Cross Bear-Creek, or Just-like-a-River; as the Cherokees 
term it, 34 yards wide; strong current; and, at this place, 
Knee-deep, and gravelly and strong Bottom. 

From the Creek we ascend a Hollow, formed by two steep 
Hills; in which is a small Spring-branch Up the Hollow to a low 

ridge-Along the Ridge. Hilly on both sides_Pine, Oak and 

Hickory timber. Good up-land. 

.... 47 th Mile .... Land nearly level, along a ridge .... from 
thence it is somewhat hilly to the 

48 th Mile. ... At 46 chs. cross Laurel-Branch (of Bear Creek) a 
beautiful rivulet runing to the right. We cross a few yards above a 
Cliff, which extends across the valley and branch, about 60 feet 
over the top, and 30 feet from top to bottom; shelving over, and 
forming a large semicircular concave, which would afford shelter 
to an hundred men. The bed of the Rivulet, for a few perches 8 
above the rock, is horizontal, and 6 feet wide; from which the 
ascent on either side does not exceed 6 degrees. 

About the middle of the rock, at its summit, is a small gap, 
from which the whole of the stream has a clear fall of 30 feet 
perpendicular. From this cataract, Laurel-Branch meanders, north¬ 
westerly, through a deep valley bordered by perpendicular cliffs 


) 

Encamp and examine the Country ahead, and to the S.W. & 

West. In the last direction we find several Creeks and Rivulets, 

bordered by Laurel Cliffs, in many places impassable. Low ridges 
S. & S.E. 

“A perch is 1 6/ 2 feet. 
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January 3? 1808. Clear & pleasant. 

_cross a rocky Spring-branch, runing to the right. Pine, Oak 

Hickory timber.... a small Branch runing to the right. 

49: th Mile _A Hollow makes down South_Along a ridge: 

Dry, firm Land .... Along the ridge. Steep, broken ground both 

ies. 

.... 50: th Mile .... cross a small creek runing to the right_ 

rm Land_Pirie & Oak timber. Brushy. 

51 st Mile ... .Pine and Post-oak woods. Low ridges. 

_ 52f Mile -Low ridges, nearly level. Firm land.... Down 

rocky Hollow. Cliff to the left & right_cross a small creek, 

ning to the right, 5 yards wide, up a rocky Hollow. 

This place will require considerable labor, diging and removing 
ones, to render it a Suitable way for carriages; and we cannot 
jroid crossing here, without going too great distance around, as 
iere are perpendicular cliffs on both sides, for a considerable 
stance, above and below. 

Dividing-Ridge. Leave Tennessee waters. 

— 53? Mile .... Waving, low ridges, well adapted to a road, 
ne, scrubby Oak and Chesnut, with fallen timber and brush. 

— On a Ridge, 54 th Mile, marked a Pine_cross first branch 

: Tombigby River, runing to the left. Thin land; Pine woods; 

assy and brushy __ Brush & Briers almost prevent our 

ovement. 

55: th Mile.... Down a handsome Hollow, near a small branch, 
hich lies to our left.... cross [the] Branch. 

— 56 Miles, Marked a Gum Sapling_cross the branch, 

hich, at this place, is 3 yards wide, runing to the left/.... a low 
dge — cross a small branch runing to the left. 

— 57*. h Mile, marked a Dogwood_ 

— 58: th Mile -Low ridges. Pine and Oak timber_cross a 

ranch runing to the right. Halt and encamp at first Reed-brake. 

January 4! h 1808, a very cold night, and morning frosty. Our 
rovisions nearly exhausted. 

— cross a small reed-brake. Pine woods. Low Ridges. 

59 th Mile -Low ridges. Pine, Oak, and Hickory timber. 

60 th Mile ... cross a branch runing to the right_cross a 

eed-branch runing to the right. 2? rate upland. Pine, Black-oak, 
some Hickory timber. 

61: 8t Mile, marked a pine .... 

62: d Mile .... Land nearly level, & firm .... Reedy branch to 
ir left. 
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63? Mile .... cross a rivulet, runing to the right, near a very 
small Path, leading towards the Chickasaw Nation — west..., 
Strong land. Pine, Oak & Hickory timber. 

64 th Mile , low ridge; good upland; firm and well timbered. 

- 65 th Mile , [marked] a Red-oak_level Land, of an 

excellent quality; with Poplar, Oak, Hickory, and some Pine 
timber. No under-growth of Wood. 

66 th Mile .... cross a creek, 5 yards wide, runing to the left 

-Low grounds, rich and well timbered, near a Creek . . . cross a 

creek, 16 yards wide, runing to the left. This creek is supposed to 
be a fork of Tuckaloosa, or Black-Warrior, which, by the 

Chickasaw Hunters, is called Sipsey. It runs, for several miles, in a 
S.E. direction. 

Encamp near the right bank of the Creek. 

January 5^ h 1808. Rained the greater part of the night. 

-Hilly to the right. 

-67 th Mile-cross a Branch runing to the left. Ridges of 

gentle Ascent and Descent. Pine and Oak Timber. Firm land. 

68 th Mile .... Low Ridges. Growth as last noted. Firm land. 

- 69 th Mile ... .cross a Branch runing to the left_ 

70: th Mile -cross a branch runing to the left. 

71 st Mile -Low Ridges. Firm land, of a good quality. Oak & 

Pine timber. No under-wood-cross a plain path, leading W.N.W, 

& E.S.E. from the upper part of the Chickasaw Nation to the 
upper Creeks_ 

... . 72? Mile, Marked a Beech near a small Branch. 

-Encamp. Rainy. 

Explore the adjacent Country for several miles, from S.W. to 
W. — Find low ridges; firm land of 2? rate; Oak and Pine timber, 
principally; with little under-wood, except near the branches or 
small creeks, of which we find but few, being on the dividing 

ridges betwixt the main forks of Tombigby, & the waters of the 
Black-Warrior. 

i 

January 6: th 1808. Cloudy. 

-a branch runing to the left -.... a Branch runing to the 

right. 

.... 73 d Mile .... cross a Branch runing to the right.... cross a 

small branch runing to the right-Through the gap of a ridge - a 

good way for a road-cross a narrow Reed-brake, leading to 

right-low grounds; Dry and firm. 

At 74 th Mile .... cross a large Branch runing to the left - • • • 
cross a rivulet runing to the left. Oak, Ash, Beech & Poplar; and 
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near the Creek, Cyprus timber, with some under-wood. Low 
grounds 35 chs. wide-Across a Piney Ridge. 

75 th Mile _Pine, Oak & Hickory timber. Rather hilly, but 

rich upland. 

_76 th Mile_cross a Branch runing to the left-a Ridge 

i * • • 

77 th Mile _cross a small branch runing to the right.... cross 

another small branch, runing right-a Ridge-nearly level 

land. — On top of the ridge, strong 2? rate land. Oak, & Hickory, 
with some Pine and Chestnut. Small sasafras, Hickory & vines. 
Dark-red Soil, and deep. 

78 th Mile _cross a Reed-branch runing to the right.... cross 

a Rivulet runing to the right. 

79 th Mile .... Flat, moist land, Post-oak, Hickory, with Oak 
under-wood .... Through strong firm land, nearly level.... cross a 
rivulet runing to the right; firm banks and gravelly Bottom .... 
cross a Branch runing right. 

80: th Mile, marked a Sour-wood 9 Sapling.... cross a small 
branch runing right. Firm land, nearly level. — Black-oak, Pine, 
and some Hickory timber. 

81 s .* Mile .... Land and growth as last noted. 

82? Mile _Rain during the Afternoon, without intermis¬ 

sion. We encamp at dark. 

January 7! h 1808 

A violent Thunder Storm in the Night. A heavy Rain till 10. 
“Clock A.M. Reconoitre the country for a few miles to S.W. Find 
the land an growth as last noted. 

_Along the Path. Moist land, nearly level. 

_ 83 d Mile .... cross a small creek runing to the right 

Land nearly level; — rich and firm .... Oak, Hickory, Poplar, & 
some pine timber .... To a plain path near an Indian Camp.... 
cross a branch runing to the right. 

84 th Mile. 

.... cross a large branch runing to the right. Explore the 
neighboring Country for the remaining part of the day. Find the 
low grounds of Lunecisto, the principal fork of Tombigby, near 
our right; but no convenient bluff, or high ground, near the river 
that would admit a good landing or crossing place. Encamp. 

January 8! h 1808. 

Follow an old path to the River Lunecisto, a few miles in front 


Sourwood is a commonly used name for the sorrel tree. 
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of our Survey, at a Ford, at which we cross, ana set about building 
a Perogue. 8 

The river, at this ford, is three and an half foot deep, gravelly 
bottom, and gentle current, at the rate of 2 3/4 miles an hour. The 
cane-brake prevents an examination of the river, far up, without 
more time and labor than I can at the present command, being 
nearly out of provisions. For a Mile, however, I find it from 45 to 
55 yards wide, and from 3 to 12 feet deep; but the passage is 
considerably obstructed by fallen and drifted timber; which, in 
many places, extends nearly across the stream; but which may 
easily be removed by cuting loose the largest and longest trees, 
when the River is low, and at the next rise of the water they 
would be drifted down. I explored this river, in 1802, from a few 

miles above this place to the mouth of Twenty-Mile-Creek, about 
25 miles N.N.W. from hence. 

The mouth of 20 Mile-Creek is about 45 Miles from Colbert’s 
ferry, [on the] Tennessee, and about 23 miles from the highest 
point of navigation on Bear Creek; and is deemed the highest 
navigable branch of Tombigby; and is the head, or highest part, of 
what the Indians call Lunecisto, or Alii Swamp. It is about 28 
yards wide, where it receives 20 Mile Creek, and increases in width 
to the mouth, where it is 50 @55 yards, and is generally as above 

described. It receives two large creeks, and several small ones, 
below the mouth of 20 mile. 

The low grounds of Lunecisto are from 1 @ 3 miles wide, 
3/4! s of which overflow annually; but as there is little or no 
current, the Soil receives no injury, but is, in many places, 
benefited by these inundations: and, I am persuaded, if the river 
was cleared of fallen timber, it would not only afford safe and 
easy navigation for boats, but would, by giving a free passage to 
the water, obviate, in great degree, the injury which the Spring 
freshes would, doubtless, do the cultivation of these lands; and 
afford, for the culture of Com & rice, thousands of acres of rich 

land, that would now be deemed useless, but for the excellent 
timber with which it abounds. 

January 9! h 1808. Clear. 

Reconoitre the adjacent Country. The men engaged in making 
a Perogue, which they complete in the evening. 

January 10! h 1808. Rainy morning. 

Descend the river, on board our perogue, to the Cotton-Gin- 
Port, where we encamp. Rained during the day. 
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January ll! h 1808, at Cotton-Gin Port. 

On reconoitreing this place and its vicinity, I find rich land, 
and open woods, on both sides of the river; which renders this a 
most eligible crossing-place for a road, as well as a very suitable 
place for a commercial seat; and until the Lunecisto is cleared out, 
this may be considered the highest point of navigation of the 
waters of the Tombigby River. 

The river, at this place, is 62 yards wide, and at low water 8 
feet deep; gentle current, runing at the rate of 2 miles an hour; and 
entirely free of obstruction. The road from Natchez to the State 
of Tennessee, might be much improved by passing from the head 
waters of Big-Black, at the Pigeon-Roost, 10 north-eastwardly 
direct to this place; and thence along my new survey to the 
Muscle-Shoals; and thence through the Cherokee Nation to 
S? -west-point, Tennessee; as by this means the distance from 
Natchez to S? -west-point would be shortened nearly an hundred 
miles; and a much drier and better road he made, than the one 
now in use; for betwixt this place and [the] Tennessee River, 
there is not a Water-Course but may, at all times, be crossed 
without danger or great Difficulty; even in times of the highest 
freshes, by the help of Foot-logs; and none of them bordered by 
Swamps that will require [a] Causeway, except a Branch of 
Sipsey, which may, for 60 or 70 Perch, require it. In dry weather, 
or when the rains are not immoderate, these creeks will not, any 
of them, take a Horse above the knee. 

In 1802, I reconoitred a considerable part of the Country 
betwixt the Gin-port, and the head Waters of Big-Black, and am of 
[the] opinion that it will admit of an excellent road. 

January 12! h 1808, at Gin Port. 

Explore the left side of the River in the neighborhood of the 
Gin-Port. Find the land nearly level, with Oak, Pine & Hickory 
timber, and but little Under-growth, except on the margin of the 
River, where we find Cane and Vines. 

Obtain from the [Chickasaw] Indians, a few miles up 
Town-Creek, a small supply of Provisions; for which we are 
compelled to give our Blankets, as they refuse money. 

Several Chickasaw Indians visit our Camp, and appear much 
pleased to find that a road, from [the] Tennessee, is likely to be 

b—:- . 1 

The Pigeon Roost was a popular inn on the Natchez Trace. It was located in 
central Mississippi, about half way between Natchez and the point where the 
trace intersected the Alabama-Tennessee line. 
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opened to this place. One of the Indians, called John Lewis, 11 has 
determined to make a settlement at this place; and several other 
design settling at different places towards Bear-Creek, for the 

purpose of raising Com, and other necessaries, for travellers, when 
the road shall be completed. 

January 13t h 1808, Clear and Cold. 

A small Snow fell in the night. Set out early in the morning 
with the Chain-carriers and markers, in order to complete the 

Survey of the route [from the point where we quit surveying on 
January seventh]. 

Commence 22 chains in advance of the 84: th Mile, and run. 
Through rich, level land. Hickory, Oak and Pine timber to the 

85: th Mile. . . .cross a Reed-branch runing to the right.... 

. . . .86 th Mile . . . .Down a small descent. . . . cross a rivulet 
runing to right. 

87: th Mile. . . .Firm flat land., of good quality. Large Black-oak 

& Pine timber'-moist Land.... firm land, nearly level, and of 

good quality; with large Black-oak & Hickory timber, mixed with 
Pine. . . .cross a branch runing to right. 

88: th Mile -cross a Path leading N. 58? W., [for] about 45 

chs. to the low grounds of Lunecisto, thence S. 80? W. [for] 100 
chs. to the River, at a good ford, before noted. 

. . . 89 h Mile.... Strong land, nearly level. Oak, Hickory & 
Pine timber, with long grass. . . .a small Cypms Lagoon to the right 
. . . .To a path near the River Tombigby, leading to a ford near the 
Cotton-Gin Bluff. . . . Cane-brake bottom to the right: Open, dry, 
level 2: nd [rate] bottom [land] to the left.... To Tombigby 
River, at upper end of a beautiful bluff, nearly opposite to, and a 
few chains above, the Cotton-Gin-Bluff [where we are camped]. 

To this place, the River runs South. 60? E.[We proceed] 

Down the left bank of the river. Cane on right bank. ... a small 
Island in the River, near the right shore. . . .a thin skirt of Cane, 
near the River on this Bank.... a small Island, near left shore. ... 
mouth of a branch on right shore, near the upper end of a Bluff, 
or high Bank, R[ight], and there being also a high bank on this 
side, renders this a suitable point for a ferrying-place. . . .To Camp, 
on Cotton-Gin Bluff, on right bank. 

January 14\ h 1808. Clear & extremely cold. 

In order to ascertain the course and distance from this place to 
a Survey which I made, in 1802, from Bear-Creek to the head 
waters of Big-Black, the point where the said survey crosses 

English names were very common among the Chickasaws by 1808. 
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Town-Creek, Near Levi Colbert’s 12 Settlement — Proceed to the 
said point, near the 60: th Mile from. . . .Colbert’s Ferry, [on the] 
Tennessee, and run.. . .[southeast] to Camp on Cotton-Gin Bluff. 
Distance 8 miles & 158 chs. through an excellent body of upland, 
near the low grounds of Town-Creek. 

January 15? h 1808. We this day build another Perogue, and 
make preparations for descending the River. Send the Pack-Horse 
party back to Muscle Shoals for the Baggage. 

January 16* h 1808. Very cold. 

Send Corporal Jacobs and one man with four Horses by land 
to S! Stephen’s, and at a half past 7 ° Clock A.M. depart, on board 
two perogues lashed together, 13 from Cotton-Gin-Port, down the 
Tombigby River. 

GAINES’ COURSE, BY LAND, FROM THE HEAD OF THE 
MUSCLE SHOALS ON THE TENNESSEE TO COTTON GIN 
PORT ON THE TOMBIGBEE 14 s45°w, for 50 chains [33 feet per 
chain]; s50°w, 110c; s45°w, 9 miles and 145c; s80°w, 16c; 
n80°w, 12c; n70°w, 27c; n62°w, 28c; s86°w, 25c; s70°w, 24c; 
due w, 33c; n70°w, 22c; s60°w, 27c; s75°w, 23c; s60°w, 32c; 
s71°w, 29c; s62°w, 34c; s66°w, 22c; s80°w, 11c; s55°w, 203c; 
s63°w, 28c; s40°w, 34c; sl0°w, 25c; s26°w, 17c; s45°w, 36c; 

sl6°w, 20c; s21°w, 64c; s31°w, 23c; s47°w, 36c; s33°w, 37c; 

s45°w,. 87c; s45°w, 160c; s70°w, 66c; s56°w, 49c; s45°w, 38c; 
s45°e, 30c; s30°w, 36c; s47°w, 21c; s43°w, 39c; s60°w, 22c; 

s45°w, 19c; s38°w, 53c; s28°w, 74c; s20°w, 33c; s20°w, 47c; 

s45°w, 22c; s75°w, 28c; s48°w, 22c; s38°w, 41c; s45°w, 2 miles 
and 46c; s35°w, 54c; s45°w, 51c; s49°w, 9c; s45°w, 118c; s50° w, 
257c; s55°w, 164c; s66°w, 42c; s57°w, 329c; s45°w, 210c; s56°w, 
296c; s74°w, 24c; s54°w, 52c; s62°w, 92c; s82°w, 16c; s80°w, 
98c; s78°w, 242c; s66°w, 140 c; s56°w, 26c; s42°w, 61c; s32°w, 
25c; s38°w, 48c; s45°w, 116c; s61°w, 34c; s33°w, 28c; s52°w, 

’"In the early nineteenth century, Levi Colbert or Itawamba was one of the more 
wealthy and powerful Chickasaw chiefs. He owned 4,000 cattle, 500 horses, 
large herds of sheep and swine, and forty Negroes. 


"A popular design for small river craft in the early nineteenth century was two 
perogues (or two dugout canoes) connected in the middle by a sturdy canc plat¬ 
form designed to carry baggage. This was, no doubt, the type craft the Gaines 
party constructed. 

lv The total distance by this course was 14,590 chains (33 feet each) or 89.9375 
miles. The Gaines Trace was built over this route. 
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®i c; w > 17c ; s45°w, 50c; s49°w, 44c; s46°w, 130c; s60° w 
3 ? c; w ' 30c; n4 ° w > 24c > 13c; s80°w, 20c; s 56"w’ 

“5 sl8 J’ 32c ' s48 2 9c; f 0°w, 25c; s70“w, 57c; s52‘ w , 28c! 

s79 w ’ 36c; s74 w ’ S9c: s6 ° w > 13°; s71°w, 32c; s28°w, 56c 
s2 ® w ’ 67c ; s66 w, 25c; s58°w, 38c; s36°e, 30c; sl5°w, 44c- 
* 3 i w> 33c; d “f s > 77c; s20 ° w > 213c; due s, 113c; sl2°w, 85c’ 
3 occ ’ 53c i s48 w ’ 20c; s34 w > l° c ; S29°w, 32c; s45°w, 48c; due 

i’o 80c L S o 10 n , 0c; s23 °w, 50c; s23°w, 68c; due w, 19c; due s, 
13c; s23 w, 60c; due s, 87c; sl0°w, 221c; s25°w. 16c; s20°w 43c- 

du « s - ®3c; sl2 w, 38c; sl3°w, 16c; s21°w, 280c; sl0°w,’ 40 c : 
lit W ’ ®° C; ■» w, 55c; s30”w, 34c; s28°w, 596c; s45“w, 44c! 
S3 1 W ’ 93c; s45 „ w > 65 °; 8420 w, 393c; n50°w, 42c; s42°w, 205c- 
® 33 o W ’ 33c; s4 ® w > 442 °; s6 8V 15c; s68“w, 85c; s63°w, 168c! 
88 W ’ s67 w > 42c - s67 0 w . 152c; s82,°w, 8c; s81°w, 40c; 
s68 w, 600c; s65 w, 99c; s64"w, 61c; s68°w, 346c; n75°w, 36c; 

n88 w ’ ?2c; due w, 66c; due w, 35c; s70°w, 71c; n80°w, 16c- 
" 82 c w > 22c; s45 w, 16c; s64°w, 14c; s41°w, 138c; s24°w, 133c 

Hr in! ; i. W ’ 87C; s64 > 25c; s73 ° w - 20c ; ■»«■», 35c; 
1 194c l s52 56 °; 852 w, 71c; s58°w, 89c; s62°w, 85c; 

"l 7 75c; „ d “ e s « 48c; 536 w - 3 2c; s20°e, 6c; due s, 24c; s 48°w, 
29c, s37 w, 23c; sl8°w, 30c; due s, 5c. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

partners in Rebellion: Alabama Women in the Civil War. By 
H. E. Sterkx. (Rutherford, N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1970. Pp. 238. $10.00). 

Doubtless Professor Sterkx had completed this volume be¬ 
fore the “Women’s Lib” movement hit the front pages of the 
newspapers. Nevertheless, it is a timely book for that cause. 
The author says in the preface that he began this study with the 
“preconceived notion of producing a burlesque on Alabama Con¬ 
federate women” whom he visualized as a body of “helpless, 
mostly ornamental creatures” who spent their time preparing for 
military balls, rolling bandages and, only on rare occasions, 
nursing wounded soldiers, [p. 10] As he proceeded with his 
research, however, he was surprised to find that these women 
(some 130,000 of thern)^ were genuine partners with the men 
doing their part in the war effort. And it was no small part. 
The war was far from successful for the Confederacy, but 
“matters would surely have gone far worse without the help 
of the feminine noncombatants.” [p. 11] This statement 
appears to be the theme of the book. 

The titles of the ten chapters are quotations taken from 
representative diaries or letters and usually, but not always, 
give a clear idea of the contents. The first chapter, for example, 
entitled “Disunion, disunion is the watchword everywhere . . . 
Men seem drunk with passion, and women share their frenzy” 
is understandably about secession. Later chapters deal with 
Alabama women’s roles as morale boosters (on both formal and 
informal levels), as propagandists (Augusta Evans being the 
most outstanding)nurses (in both hospitals and their own 
homes), as supplidjw'' of both necessities and luxuries for the 
service men, and as geniuses of invention in findnig or making 
substitutes for goods no longer available. The author describes 
in detail both their heroism in facing the dangers attending 
enemy invasions and, when it became evident the cause was 
being lost, their disillusionment and dispair. 

It is evident in every chapter that women saw events and 
issues in the same way the men did. Dr. Sterkx points out that 
if there was any “common denominator” among women in Ala- 
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bama at the beginning of the war, it was “the conviction that 
ail great enterprises were easy and did not necessarily need 
careful planning, preparation, organization, and the collaboration 
of competent and well-trained personnel.” This, of course, was 
the way the men of the state viewed the conflict at the same 
time. When it became clear to the soldiers that technical know¬ 
how and military might were crushing the Confederates, the 
women, too, became aware that even though their cause was 
ever so just, they were losing the war. 

Before 1861 , Alabama women had lived their lives at home, 

playing the roles of wife and mother or, in the case of the few 

spinsters, of the maiden aunts. The war gave them their first 

opportunity to participate in public affairs. That they did this 

admirably is unquestioned. Therefore, the modern woman can 

have only admiration and respect for them. However, the 

“Women’s Lib” leaders will be disappointed to learn that,’ once 

the war was over, women slipped back into their accustomed 

places, retaining none of the gains they had made in the four 
years of war. 


The book has many features to commend it. The most 
impressive is the thorough research that is evident on every 
page. Since little had been written on the subject, the author 
had to rely heavily on manuscript materials and therefore it 
contains much that is new. It is easily read, containing stories 
o fascinating women. At the same time, it is sufficiently ana¬ 
lytical. It has a good index, several pages of illustrations (most 
ot them portraits of women), extensive notes and a useful 
iography. Theie is occasional evidence of Dr. Sterkx’s some- 
What flippant style but it is kept to a minimum. The volume is 
appropriately bound in gray. 

As this reviewer sees it. the chief fault of the work lies, 
para oxically, in its chief strength—its thoroughness. There 
Can ^ no question that the author has done his research well 
and that he proves his points on every page. In fact, there are 
so many illustrations and quotations that the reader feels al- 
i nui jdated with them. Half the number would have been 
sufficiently convincing. This weakness, if indeed it is one, does 
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not keep it from being a valuable addition to a growing list of 
good books on Alabama, the Civil War, and women in history. 

—Lucille Griffith 

University of Montevallo 


Pioneer Life in Southeast Florida. By Charles W. Pierce. 
Edited by Donald Walter Curl. Foreword by Theodore Pratt. 
(Coral Gables: University of Miami Press, 1970. 264 pp. 
Contents, illustrations, preface, introduction, notes, index, $7.95). 

Pioneer Life in Southeast Florida is another account of an 
original settler’s early life in South Florida. In a Foreword, 
Theodore Pratt described it as “the only full-length book account 
of the southeast coast that is devoted entirely to the time of 
early settlement ...” Memories of childhood, adolescence, and 
early manhood between 1871 and 1894 were nostalgically re¬ 
called by Pierce as he remembered them in the 1930’s. Pro¬ 
fessor Donald W. Curl edited the original manuscript and 
eliminated a considerable amount of repetitious material. The 
result is a gossipy, anecdotal account of day-to-day life in 
frontier Florida, but it was quite clearly written by an elderly 
man about an earlier period which he fondly recalled. 

The book focuses on Lake Worth—present-day Palm Beach 

—to which Pierce moved with his family from Illinois in the 

early 1870’s. Among the first arrivals on the lake, the Pierce 

family suffered the privations and enjoyed the satisfactions 

of man against nature in the wilderness, albeit a rather balmy 

wilderness. Young Charles learned to sail the lakes and coastal 

waters, watched the arrival of a few neighbors from time to 

time, and gathered building materials and staple goods—includ- 
• 

mg coconuts and Spanish wine—from wrecked ships along the 
treacherous channel which flows northward near the lower east 
coast. For a time the family lived at one of the houses of 
refuge established by the government for the relief of ship¬ 
wrecked crews on the coast. The elder Pierce managed the 
house. But they soon returned to their home on Hypoluxo 
Lland in Lake Worth where Charles grew up. 

There are accounts of hunting expeditions into the Ever¬ 
glades, the gathering of bird plumes for profit, attempts to 
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grow vegetables for market, and the life of a handful of families 
helping each other through the everyday difficulties of sur¬ 
vival on the frontier. Pierce describes several salvage opera¬ 
tions of wrecked vessels, the barefoot mail route to Miami, and 
the beginning of scheduled water transportation along the 
lower east coast as well as its eventual replacement by Henry 
Flagler’s railroad which reached Palm Beach in 1894. 

A small book about a limited subject, Pioneer Life in South¬ 
east Florida is no landmark in the state’s history, but it will be 
interesting to people who know Palm Beach as the luxuriously 
appointed playground of the rich. 

Jerrell H. Shofner 
Florida State University 

A Guide to Spanish Louisiana, 1762-1806. By Jack D. L. 

Holmes. Louisiana Collections Series. New Orleans, published by 
the editor. 1970. 

Only during the last few years have many of the avenues 
to the colonial history of the Gulf Coast been opened. This 

Guide to Spanish Louisiana for the years 1762-1806 is a fine 
contribution to this effort. 


Dr. Holmes states quite accurately in his introduction to 
the Guide that historians have neglected the Spanish period of 
Louisiana—presumably in favor of the French period—and he 
provides this compilation of sources to overcome this neglect. 

By Spanish Louisiana in this context is meant the area 
which extended from Natchitoches, Louisiana in the west, north 
to St. Louis, east to the Apalachicola River—and thus includes 
West Florida at its most extensive—to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south. Dr. Holmes says that the (Guide is intended for the 
use of three types of users: the general public (although one 
suspects that the public who will use it is not very general), 
high school and college students, and historians; of these, his¬ 
torians will probably be the most numerous and most grateful 
users. The Outline of Spanish American History” with which 
this slim paperback opens, presents year by year the events in 
the area’s development, from the Treaty of Versailles in 1762, 
when Spain and France joined in an alliance which had con- 
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siderable significance for both empires, to 1806 when General 
Janies Wilkinson and Lieutenant Simon Herrara signed an 
agreement to create a buffer zone from the eastern boundary 
of Texas and westernmost Louisiana. This chronology is an 
extremely valuable feature of the book. 

The Guide contains a large and varied, if not completely 
comprehensive, list of sources for this area’s history during 
these years. The bibliography itself is classified by type of 
publication, although perhaps the classifications tend to merge 
and blend. The lists of publications are divided into: I. Pub¬ 
lished Sources; II. Books; [III.] Published Studies: Articles; 
[IV.] Source Guides and [V.] Dissertations and Theses. In 
some cases one may wonder what determined the classification 
of certain items. 

This is the second volume of the Louisiana Collection Series 
and most users will find it extremely helpful as a starting-place 
for the detailed study of Spanish Louisiana history. 

Our spy tells us that the statue on the cover is that of 
Bernardo de Galvez at Mobile, but there is nothing in the book 
to confirm this. 

Marion Viccars 
University of West Florida 


The Apportionment Cases. By Richard C. Cortner. (Knoxville, 
Tennessee: The University of Tennessee Press, 1970. Pp. ix, 
283. $10.95.) 

It was no more than a whimsy of history, perhaps, that gave 
the neighboring states of Tennessee and Alabama leading roles 
in the reapportionment revolution of the sixties. That both 
states were in every sense well qualified for their roles cannot 
be gainsaid: each had a long history of legislative neglect of 
state constitutional provisions for regular decennial reapportion- 
nient, each a legislature with a heavy over-balance of rural 
representation, each a highly frustrated urban population with¬ 
out political means of redressing the balance. Yet other states 
had been equally burdened with the scandal of malapportionment 
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and some had been more active in their efforts to remedy the 
matter than either Tennessee or Alabama. It was Tennessee, 
however, that successfully brought the currents of reform into 
confluence in Baker v. Carr, while the forces of reform in Ala- 
bama, following in the wake of Baker, grappled with issues that 
led to the United States Supreme Court to take its implacable 
stand behind the one-man, one-vote rule in Reynolds v. Sims. 

Few decisions in the history of the Court can stand in 
importance with the two apportionment cases. In the years 
since the opinions were handed down there has been a flood of 
cases carrying the doctrine of equal representation into the 
remotest corners of state and local government. From a van¬ 
tage point of professor of political science at the University 
of Tennessee, Richard Cortner has written a detailed and 
accurate account of the two great apportionment cases. The 
principal virtue of the book is its thorough yet readable treat¬ 
ment of the origins and development of the cases, setting off 
each against its background of local conditions, clarifying the 
issues, describing the scattering of reformist forces within the 
state that came together to form “litigating coalitions,” elabor¬ 
ating on the legal and political tactics and weaponry employed, 

and charting the long tortuous judicial road from lower courts 
to the Supreme Court and final triumph. 

In Tennessee, urban interests in West, Middle, and East 
Tennessee were represented by Walter Chandler (Memphis), Z. 
T. Osborn (Nashville) and Hobart Atkins (Knoxville). In Ala¬ 
bama, the bases of the litigating coalition were in Birmingham 
and Mobile and involved a rather younger group of individuals 
with less political experience. Birmingham’s interests were 
advanced, somewhat against her will, by a number of young 
attorneys and businessmen who were with few exceptions mem¬ 
bers of a progressive and liberal-oriented organization called the 
Young Men’s Business Club. Out of Mobile support of litigation 
as a means of achieving reapportionment came almost singly 
from a young and able attorney, John McConnell, Jr. Given the 
fact that the forces in Alabama became most active following 
the Baker decision, it is nonetheless clear in the differences in 
the composition of the litigating groups in Tennesseee and in 
Alabama were largely responsible for the differences in goals. 
In the Baker case there was early and easy agreement among 
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the reformist litigants as to the central objective: to enlist 
judicial power in accomplishing reapportionment. Other object¬ 
ives could be considered once this was achieved. The loose 
coalition surrounding the Reynolds case encountered some diffi¬ 
culties here. Several members sought only to gain court enforce¬ 
ment of the provisions of the Alabama Constitution providing 
for representation in the legislature. Others, particularly 
McConnell of Mobile, contended strongly that the Alabama Con¬ 
stitution did not meet the standards of the Equal Protection 
clause in that it allocated one representative to each county 
without reference to population and established unequal repre¬ 
sentation in the Senate. Ironically, the initiative at this point 
was taken from the plaintiffs by the defendants in the Alabama 
case when the probate judges of Dallas and Marion counties 
appealed the decision of the federal district court in Montgom¬ 
ery. The appeal became Reynolds v. Sims before the Supreme 
Court. In arguments before the Court by the plaintiffs only 
John McConnell took the position that both house of a legislature 
must be based fully upon population, that no other standard was 
permissible. 

A course of action once set in motion to achieve certain 
objectives often produces unanticipated consequences which at 
times may be directly opposite to the original goal. This is 
illustrated by the apportionment cases which decisively des¬ 
troyed the county as a unit for political representation. Accord¬ 
ing to Cortner’s account, in 1962 the legislature in Alabama was 
faced with the problem of reducing the number of congressional 
districts in the state from ten to nine following the 1960 federal 
census. One plan proposed, and eventually adopted, would have 
divided the congressional district formed by Jefferson County 
(Birmingham) among several surrounding districts. This 
threatened division of the county, with its subsequent loss of 
identity as a congressional district, so infuriated the leaders of 
Birmingham that retaliatory action against the legislature in 
the form of a reapportionment suit was openly discussed. To 
the surprise of the city’s more conservative and responsible 
leaders the threatened suit was filed by the young progressives 
of the Young Men’s Business Club. Its objective was to secure 
legislative reapportionment, which it achieved, but also it closed 
the books on the county as a political unit upon which to base 
representation. 
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This was an unanticipated consequence except to a very 
few. The Reynolds decision, in truth, went beyond what many 
were willing to accept and was the source of heated attacks 
upon the Supreme Court. In the Congress opposition in the 
House of Representatives was able to pass a measure removing 
apportionment cases from the jurisdiction of federal courts 
The real battleground, however, lay in the Senate where Senator 
Dirksen had introduced a proposal for a two-year delay in en¬ 
forcing the one-man, one-vote rule. This move was defeated by 
a small group of liberal Senators who employed, ironically, that 
most despicable of all parliamentary weapons, the filibuster, 
to block a vote. Dirksen made several later efforts to gain 
Senate approval of a constitutional amendment that would have 
returned to the states the option of basing representation in 
one house of a bicameral legislature on factors other than popu¬ 
lation. Enough support was mustered to obtain a substantial 

majority vote (57-39), but short of the necessary two thirds 
required for an amendment. 

What thoughts were in the minds of the members of the 
Court as they observed the congressional battle? One doubts 
that the Court was embarrassed to find that the champion of 
its one-man, one-vote, equal representation rule was a minority 
of members of the most malapportioned legislative body in the 
nation. The constitution provides for many such anomalies in 
the workings of our federal system. 


Luther Martin of Maryland. By Paul S. Clarkson and R. Samuel 

Jett. Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. 
in, 336 pp. $12.00. 

Despite the importance of lawyers in America — and 
wen y five of our thirty-six presidents have been trained in 
that profession few of them'are long remembered except as 
statesmen or judges. Among the exceptions, the storied gladi¬ 
ators of the courtroom, Luther Martin (1748-1826), is one of 
the most eminent. 

A New Jerseyman of yeoman stock with a Princeton degree 
and about six years of law practice, Martin was lifted from 
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obscurity at the age of thirty. Possibly through the influence 
of Samuel Chase, already his friend, he was named attorney- 
general of his adopted state of Maryland. The place was going 
begging; Martin held it until the end of 1805—a tenure still 
unmatched in any state—and again from 1818 to 1822. For 
about forty years, in or out of office, he was the acknowledged 
leader of the Maryland bar and no one stood higher, in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century, at the bar of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

His character lent itself to anecdote. He was learned, ec¬ 
centric, generous, witty, the most rancorous of partisans, the 
most loyal of friends, and with a capacity for work only sur¬ 
passed by his capacity for brandy. Since he was also the leader 
of defense counsel in the two great political trails of the early 
republic, those of Justice Chase and Aaron Burr, it is hard to 
understand — despite the absence of private papers — why 
his biography was not written sooner. It is appropriate, though 
not an unmixed blessing, that two Baltimore lawyers have 
finally done the job. 

Their book is clearly written, well-proportioned and based 
on impressive research. Some of its weaknesses are doubtless 
inherent in the material. Others reflect the professional outlook 
of attorneys who have been briefed for Luther Martin. 


The man's personality, for all its color, emerges only by 
flashes. Descriptions of him, chiefly by later writers, are more 
prominent than his own words. His thoughts are rarely trace¬ 
able, and if he had a legal philosophy it does not appear. It may 
be significant that those historians of the American mind most 
concerned with lawyers and the law—the late Vernon Parring- 
ton, the late Perry Miller—have ignored Martin. We do not 
even learn whether he preferred the authority of Blackstone or, 
like his bete noir Jefferson, that of Coke. 

Yet the authors have a real feeling for the professional 
milieu in which Martin worked—we are made aware of the long 
hours, the staggering case load, the hard, itinerant life which 
Perhaps accentuated his dependence, especially as a widower, on 
drink. They are zealous for the traditional glories of the Mary- 
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land bar, but their grasp of the general historical background 
seems weak and their partisanship excessive. 

Since Martin opposed the Constitution, that document be¬ 
comes the work of “the Virginia conspiracy.” His role as an 
Anti-Federalist spokesman is maximized and Oliver Ellsworth’s 
charge that he was a garrulous bore at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention is persistently attacked. Yet fellow-attorneys repeatedly 
remarked on Martin’s merciless verbosity, and he may very 
well have been one of those lawyers—especially familiar in Eng¬ 
lish history—who are far less effective in a deliberate body 
than in an adversary proceeding. 

Martin, like his friend Chase, became a violent Federalist 
in the 1790’s, and Messrs. Clarkson and Jett apparently share his 
hostility to Jefferson and Madison. Their account of his con¬ 
troversy with the former over the murder of Shawnee chief 
Logan’s family—an atrocity which Jefferson, following common 
report, had ascribed to Martin’s father-in-law Michael Cresap— 
should be balanced against that of Irving Brant in the first 
volume of his James Madison. And their emphasis on the Feder¬ 
al job found for Jefferson’s principal witness John Gibson, 
should be qualified by the fact (which they must know but do 
not state) that the appointment was made by John Adams. 

Similarly, their account of the Chase impeachment repeats 
the hoary and unproven assertion that had “Old Bacon Face” 
been convicted John Marshall would have been the next to go. 
Yet there has never been any evidence, other than the threats 
of the maliciously partisan William Branch Giles, that further 
impeachments were planned. And one would hardly gather, 
reading Clarkson and Jett, that Judge Chase had abused his 
powers in the trials under the Sedition Act. 

A*i> 

The same flair for omission results in the near-whitewashing 
of Aaron Burr. The authors disclaim any responsibility to 
ascertain the truth, as distinguished from the law, but they lean 
heavily on those historians most favorable to the ex-Vice Presi¬ 
dent. (The best recent study, that of Thomas Perkins Aber- 
nethy, is cited in their bibliography but virtually ignored.) And 
Jefferson is accused of trying to frame a man whom he knew 
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innocent, since he wrote James Bowdoin that Burr’s recent plans 
had been directed wholly against Mexico. 

This is unlikely to have been a confession. Bowdoin was 
I not a confidant: he was Jefferson’s minister to Spain. Any¬ 
thing written to him would, normally, be read by the Spanish 
| authorities before he saw it. It would, in any case, provide him 
| with the version of "the conspiracy which he was expected to 
I give them. And Jefferson had every motive, in that context, 
to emphasize the danger to Spanish America while playing down 
the insecurity of his own hold on New Orleans. 

Yet Martin’s was an important achievement and one of 
which it is never untimely to be reminded. It was well for 
the future of our government that the judiciary be protected 
from political removals and that the conviction of individuals for 
treason be kept as difficult as the authors of the Constitution 
had intended. Here the “Federal bull dog” served the cause of 
liberty better than did her ideological champions—though his 
clients may have been, as he himself once said when drunker 
than usual, “a couple of the greatest rascals in the world.” 

Joseph M. Harrison, Jr. 

Auburn University 




